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THE MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
BY SARAH PARKER. 
We're kneeling by thy grave, mother, the sun has left it now, 
And tinges with its yellow light yon glad hill’s verdant brow, 
Where happy children sport and laugh, with whom we used to play, 
But we may not mingle with them now, since thou wert borne away. 


We're driven from our home, mother, the home we lov’d so well, 
We wander, hungry, houseless oft, while strangers in it dweil, 
And seek our bread from door to door, sad, coinfortless, and lone ; 
Ah, mother, when you went away our happiness was gone. 


We pass’d our cottage door, mother, for still we call it ours, 

And we linger’d by the garden wall, and saw our own bright flowers, 
And peep’d into the window, where the shadow of the blaze 

Of hearth-light flicker’d on the wall—ah ! so like other days— 


And gleam’d upon a little child with sunny curling hair, 

Who knelt low at her mother’s knee, beside our old arm-chair ; 
And as we gazed on her we wept, for there at close of day 

Twas ours to kneel around thee, while our lips were taught to pray. 


We thought upon that time, mother, and on thy dying bed, 

When we sobbing knelt around it, ere thy stainless spirit fled, 
When you told us you must part us now, for God had will’d it so, 
He who can dry the orphan’s tear and calin the orphan’s woe. 


No glad hearth have we now, mother, to kneel at eventide, 

No matron’s eye beams over us in tenderness and pride ; 

But daily at this spot me meet, our bitter tears to blend, 

And pour out all the grief-fraught heart before the orphan’s friend. 


Oh! were we by thy side, mother, so quiet in the earth, 
Reckless of blooming summer time and of the cheerful hearth ; 
But we shall follow after—ah! you told us we should go 

And meet—oh, joy !—to part no more, nor shed one tear of woe. 


We're kneeling round thy grave, mother, the sun has left it now, 
It beams on happy children as they sport on yon hill’s brow ; 


There’s none to mock the tears which flow so copious from each eye, 


And mingle on this lonely sod, ‘neath which you silent lie. 


THY KINGDOM COME. 


“Thy Kingdom Come !” most gracious Lord, 

We pray, that it may quickly come: 
And with the radiance of thy Word, 

Its glory circle round our home. 
Then shall all troublous strife depart, 

And peaceful waters gently roll ; 
Then grace shall visit every heart, 

And holy rapture fill the soul. 
This world is lovely to the view : 

And beautiful, at morning hour, 
The fairy gems of glittering dew, 

That sparkle on the leaf and flower. 
Most beautiful the living green, 

That Summer's brightest tints eclipse ; 
Still, Sin’s deforming kiss is seen 

On Nature’s ever-smiling lips. 
Most musical the ceaseless flow 

Of waters to the boundless deep : 
Most glorious, too, the Summer's glow : 

And Autumn skies that softly weep! 
Yet, over all this work of love 

The Serpent’s poisonous trail we see ; 
And sorrow gathers clouds above, 

To break im streams of misery. 


Oh, Lord! dispel these shades of sin : 
Pour balm into each troubled breast ; 

Oh! let thy Kingdom's reign begin : 
And grant us undivided rest ! 

Then shall these scenes with glory glow : 
Triumphant joy surround thy throne ; 

Our songs of rapture ceaseless flow : 
And sorrow never more be known! 


«“ Thy Kingdom Come !” For this we bend, 
And, trembling, light the sacred fire. 
Most holy God! from Heaven descend, 
And tune anew the feeble lyre. 
Then, glorious to thy gracious name, 
The rapturous notes shall endless roll ! 
And Love’s supreme, eternal flame, 
Enlighten every fearful soul ! 


PARIS IN 1846, 


C. 


| ree Palais Royale as soon as the echoes of the cannon had died away on the 
‘plains of Waterloo, and as it now addresses itself to the twenty thousand 
strangers that swarm between the Rue de la Paix and the Arc de Triomphe, is 
a subject interesting to contemplate. Under the consulate and the empire, as 
of oid under the ancien regime, the fine arts, in all their departments, engrossed 
the attention of the government, and captivated the public. The substantial 
comforts, the convenience and health of the people, were subjects of compara- 
tively minor importance. Magnificent buildings, splendid monuments, and gor- 
geous palaces every where attracted the eye; and in their immediate vicinage, 
poverty, filth, and misery. The marble walls of temples and palaces were de- 
fil~d by the river of filth and offal which flowed through the sewerless streets. 
The passenger who aspired not to acoach, unprovided with a footway, scrambled 
along the inclined pavement which sloped from either wall to the central gutter, 
which discharged the functions of a sewer, and was from time to time bespat- 
tered with the mud and filth flirted around by the wheels of the carriages in 
which the more wealthy were transported. Lanterns suspended like a performer 
lon the corde volante, at distant intervals, like angels* wisits, few and far be- 
tween, in the centre of the street, and at a height sufficient to allow carriages 
ito pass under them, served as a sort of light-houses for the navigation of the 
vehicles of the rich through the streams of puddle, but by their distance, height, 
and position, afforded no benefit to the humble pedestrian. To say that they 
jiliummated the streets would be an abuse of language; they just served to 
imake darkness visible. 

Vifteen years of constitutional liberty, and the substitution of a representa- 
‘tive government—presided over by a prince who has been schooled in misfor- 
tune, had experienced the sweet uses of adversity, and had known what it was 
ito eat the bread of his own industry—for the throne of the restoration, vainly 
‘struggling against the spirit of the age and the popular will, have changed all 
this. ‘The wand of an enchanter has been waved over the city, and a magical 
| transformation has been effected. ‘The ornamental has ceased to monopolise 
{ithe attention of government, and the useful has claimed its due care. The 
| frichtful ravages of the cholera, in 1832, left a warning which has not been un- 

heeded. In an incredibly short space of time, a perfect system of drainage by 
| sewers throughout this vast city has been completed. Footways have every 
| where been constructed. The system of carriage pavement with square bloeks 
of granite, forming a convex road, with side drains leading to the sewers, has 
| taken the place of the concave street with open centre gutters. The offensive 
| etiluvia which excluded the English visiter from certain quarters of Paris no 
‘longer exists, and the demon of malaria has been expelled. Gas illumination, 
extending now through every quarter, including the interior of buildings as well 
as the streets, has superseded the suspended lanterns; and it is hard to say 
‘which most attracts the admiration of foreigners, the gaiety of the streets, 
‘boulevards, and public walks by day, or their brilliancy when lighted up by 
jnight. 
| “But the achievement which will be remembered in connexion with the reign 
of Louis Philippe, with the most grateful feelings by the philanthrophist, is un- 
jdoubtedly the example he has afforded even to the advanced civilization of 
Great Britain in his efforts for the repression of gambling and prostitution. He 
‘has accomplished what the English authorities have not even thought of at- 
‘ltempting. There are now no public gambling tables in Paris, and even private 
l\play is subject to so many restraints, that it has been stripped of half its evils. 
|The purest female may now walk the public thoroughfares of the city by day 
or night, without the msk of having her sight outraged or her ears polluted by 
the indecencies which are still sutfered to prevail in the most frequented streets 
| of the metropolis of Britain. ‘The theatres and other places of public resort 
; are equally purified. Even the Palais Royale—that temple of vice—has been 
| thoroughly reformed ; and it is due to the present king to add, that this refor- 
mation has been effected by a large sacrifice of his private revenue ; a consid- 
jerable portion of the rental of the Palais Royale having arisen from the exten- 
jsive and long established gambling rooms by which it was occupied, and by the 
employment of the loftier stories for still more impure, and not less profitable 
purposes. {It is well known that the Palais Royale is the private property of 
Louis Philippe. ] 
| Among the improvements in the arts of life, imported from England, the most 
striking, at the present moment, is the railway system, which is progressing in 
‘France more rapidly than is imagined at our side of the channel. The manner 
of accomplishing these public works here is essentially different from the Eng- 
lish system, and has certainly some advantages over the latter in a national point 
jof view. ‘To comprehend it, and the circumstances out of which it has arisen, 
it must be remembered, that the construction and maintenance of the public 
jroads has always constituted a department of the government in France, under 
the title of L’ Administration des ponts et chaussecs, or the Department of Roads 
iand Bridges. Connected with this department there is a public school of engi- 
Ineering, the pupils of which ultimately form a corps of engineers, in the imme- 
diate pay, and under the control of the state. By this corps, or under their su- 
\perintendence, al! the great public communications of the country are made and 
maintained. When the invention of railways, therefore, had been advanced so 
far in England, as to supersede, to a greater or less extent, common roads, and 
‘the improvement had forced itself upon the French public, the construction of 
such lines of intercourse by private companies presented a novelty in the civil 
‘administration of the country; and after the concession of one or two of the 
first enterprises of this kind to joint stock companies (a large portion of the 
ishareholders of which were English,) the government reverted to the established 
usage, subject, however, to a slight modification. The great lines of railway 
‘are now projected, surveyed, and executed by or under the immediate superin- 


| 


| 


Paris as it is after fifteen years rule of the throne of the Barracades, and ltendence of the Administration des ponts et chaussees, and at the cost of the 
Paris as it was under the divine-right crown of the Restoration— Paris as it pre-|'state. When they are completed, or nearly so, they are offered to public com- 
sented itself to the staring wonder of the crowd that rushed from Corn-hill tojjpetition, on a lease for a specified time, varying from forty years to a century, 
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The company, or individual, who, under sealed proposals, sent in within a speci- 
fied time, and to be opened on an appointed day, offers the terms most advan- 
tageous to the state, obtains the lease. The lessee company usually replaces | 


|the figures of the Virgin and the Saviour, and priests in their robes are eaten in 
sweet chocolate, as images in sugar are swallowed from the crust of a twelfth- 
night cake. 

With all this external parade of the forms of religion, there is at the same time 
scarcely a serious pretension to any real or deep feeling on the subject. Even 
among the women the matter begins and ends in ceremonials. In the actual 
practical conduct of life all this religion (if it can be so denominated) exercises 
This method of proceeding is attended with several obvious advantages. jlittle or no influence. Whether this arises from the fact that the national clergy 
The general projection of the lines of communication through the country is ido not constitute a prominent section of good society in the country, as is the 
not lett to chance or to the fancy of individuals or companies, or the suggestion) /case In England, we must leave others to determine. Z 
of local coteries, but is governed by the high and general interests of the state. li The statistics of the population of Paris, published from year to year, dis- & 
By retaining a general control and surveillance, which form part of the conditions| closes some curious facts which may aid in the discussion of such questions. 8 
of the lease, the interests of the public are better protected, and abuses of ad-|| It appears from the statistical returns of last year that the births which took 5 
place in Paris, in the year 1844, were as follows : 


the capital expended by the government in the construction of the road, and pro- 
vides from its own funds all the moveable capital necessary for the operation of 
the line. At the termination of the lease, the property in the line reverts to 
the state. 


ministration are more effectually prevented than could be effected if the rail- ry 
ways were the property of independent bodies and associations, as in England. Legitimate children 21,526 ; 
After the expiration of the leases, these enterprises becoming national proper- Illegitimate children 10,430 Z 
ty, may either be made a direct source of revenue to the state, relieving the ; —— ¥ 
public in a proportionate extent from less tolerable burthens, or be worked for Total number of births RT, it : : 31,956 4 
the public benefit at rates ouly sufficient to maintain them. These figures lead to the astounding conclusion that thirty-two and a half per + 
The lines of railway now in actual operation are the following :— cent. of the children born in the Metropolis of France, are ulegitimate !! i 
< | It may be inquired in what condition of life this enormous extent of concu- : 
a ‘binage prevails? Some hght may be thrown on this question by examining the = 
|proportion of the entire number of illegitimates which are born in the hospitals, 
Paris to Versailles (right bank) ic ee 13 0 30. 'to which here the poorer classes almost invariably resort € 
Do (left_ bank) 124 0 90. It appears, then, that of the total number of illegitimates, there were— 
Born in private houses : ; ; : : 5,744 
Paris to Orleans : : $ : 79 4 0. Born in the hospitals —_— 
Paris to Valenciennes (and thence to Brussels) 133 —. 10,430 
Strasbourgh to Basle : : : : 88 5 0. From which it follows, that above fifty-five per cent. of this large proportion 
Mulhouse to Thanu am ¢ % of natural children belong to classes sufficiently independent to provide for their 
Bourdeaux to La Teste 7 38 gery ‘comforts in private domiciles. = 
Montpellier to Gatte 17% 0 50. | From births let us turn to deaths, and we shall obtain a result scarcely less : 
Lyons to St. Etienne = «© surprising. ‘The total number of deaths which took place in Paris, in the year 
St. Etienne to Roanne 42 4 0. 11844, was as follows ;— 
Nismes to Alaix : 31 2 0. In private houses 16,356 
Alaix to Grand Combe ; : 11 0 30. In the hospitals 10.054 
Nismes to Beaucaire : : : | Sa hospitals "465 
Besides these, there are several important lines of railway in a forward state)’ In prisons : . : : : 185 
of construction, among which may be mentioned the continuation of the Paris)| Brought to the Morgue: : : ; : : 298 
and Rouen railway, by two branches to Havre and to Dieppe ; abranch of the)} Executed : - : : vt 
northern railway from Amiens to Boulogne and Calais ; the railway from Paris | —— 
to Lyons, &c. &e. 27,360 : 
The effects which in a few years may be expected to be produced on the in-|| Thus it seems that of the total number of persons who die in Paris, very near- 


ter-communication of different parts of Europe, but especially between France) /y forty per cent. die in the hospitals. 
and England, when these enterprises come into operation, must be very striking.|! ‘The improvement of the general comforts of the poorer classes in France, 
{t is presumable that between two capitals so important as Paris and London,|,which has taken place since the Revolution, combined with the extensive use of 
no known practical means of expeditious communication will be neglected. At) vaccination, is exhibited in its effects on the average duration of life. By the 
present, the express trains between London and Exeter travel (stoppages in-| statistical returns it appears that for the last twenty-seven years the ratio of 
cluded) at fifty miles an hour. The stoppages being much less frequent, it may||the whole population, to the number of births, is 33-4 to 1, which gives the & 
then be expected that express trains between Paris and Boulogne will travel at}|mean duration of life, during that period, to be 33 years. By the tables of Du- : 
the same rate at least ; in which case the trip between Paris and Boulogne will) villand, it appears that before tae Revolution the average duration of life was 
be made in less than three hours. Steamers of improved efficiency may easily) only 27 3-4 years, which gives an increase of 19 per cent. on the length of life 
make the passage between Boulogne and Folkstone in an hour and a-half, and) since the Revolution. 

the trip between Folkestone and London (eighty-eight miles) may be made in|} The proportion of the sexes among the children born, offers some curious 
two hours. ‘Thus the entire distance between Paris and London, making allow | and inexplicable circumstances. On taking the returns of births from 1817 to 
ance for fair stoppages, may be effected in seven hours by express trains, and)/1843, it is found that the total number of boys born in that interval was 13,477,- 
by common trains may certainly be brought within twelve hours! ! On an) 489, while the number of girls was 12,680,776 ; so that, of the whole number 
emergency, a despatch may be sent to Paris, and an answer obtained in fifteen) there are 6 1-4 per cent. more boys than girls. 

i | If the intellectual condition of the population of the French metropolis can 


But this emergency itself may be superseded by the electric telegraph,| | 
‘be inferred from the amount of intellectual food provided for them, and appa- 


rently enjoyed and voluntarily consumed, it must be admitted to have attained 


hours ! 
which will reduce the hours to minutes !! 


The railway from Paris to Lyons, and thence to Marseilles, is also in rapid 
This distance will be about five hundred miles, and at the same rate 
of travelling for express trains, may be completed in ten hours. Thus an ex- 
press train may reach Marseilles from London in seventeen hours! The same 
rate en the Sardinian and Tuscan lines, when constructed, would reach the fron- 
tier of the papal states in few additional hours. 

Fashion is every thing in Paris. Its sway is omnipotent and universal. It 
rules the camp, the court, the grove, 
And men below and gods above.” 


progress. 


Even religion here ig not exempt from its sceptre,and the Church revives under) his thirst for information. 
After the revolution of July, the few ecclesiastics who) to hear all sides of the question. 


its fostering influence. 


‘rather an high standard. ‘The first, most obvious, and most abundant source of 
mental information, is the daily press. Journalism is carried to an extraordina- 
‘ry extent in Paris. Not only is the number of newspapers considerable, but the 
average circulation is much greater than that of the London journals. They 
‘are issued at amuch lower price, and much more extensively read. The an- 
wnual subscription to the principal daily papers is only forty francs, equal to thir- 
ty-two shillings, British. These papers are published daily, including Sundays, 
and consequently their price is little more than one penny. But small as this 
cost is, the Parisian rarely incurs so much ; nor would a single journal satisfy 
He requires to see the journals of all parties, and 
This object is attained easily, economically, 


under the restored Bourbons had gained a sort of footing in society, fell into such’ and agreeably, by the Cabinets de Lecture or reading rooms, above three hun- 


cal costume. 


disrepute that no one appeared for several years in the public streets in the cleri- dred of which are established in Paris. The admission to these is three half- 


The shovel and three-cornered chapeaux were laid aside, and the’ 


pence. Here all the journals of Paris, great and small, all the periodicals of 


loose robe was abandoned for the ordinary coat and round hat of the layman.| the day, the popular romances and pamphlets, and other works of current inter- 


In the churches, on the Sabbath, the congregation consisted almost exclusively 
of females, with a slight sprinkling of old men, generally of the humbler classes. 


Within a few years, however, it has—for what reason would be hard to say—be-! 
5 


come fashionable among the Parisians to observe the external forms of religion ; 


streets now have become a perfect rookery. Black robes of every cut and 
fashion, shovel hats, three-cornered hats, and every other characteristic of cleri-| 
cal costume, abound. ‘The churches, on Sundays, are as overflowing as the! 


and when the Parisians adopt any fashion, they don’t do so by halves. The: 


est, are provided. In many of the better class of these establishments, the 
‘English and other foreign papers are found. Every Parisian above the rank of 
the mere working class resorts to these rooms, and makes himself au courant 


\on the subjects of the day. Besides these sources of daily information, he has 


‘his cafe, to which all Frenchmen resort morning or evening, and where all the 
principal journals are provided. 


| The aim and object of a Parisian journal, are somewhat different from those of 
an English newspaper. It is less the vehicle of advertisements, or of mere 


It is more discur- 


theatres, and as brilliant in the rank and fashion of the assemblies which fill them.| gossip, such as accidents and offences, than the latter. 
Go to the Madeleine, and look at the luxurieus velvet-covered prie dieus, and sive, and affects more the character of a review, embracing literature and the 
you will discover the rank of the habitues by the names of their owners en.|/arts, as well as politics, and miscellaneous intelligence. Ina certain sense it 


rraved on the pretty brass plates attached to them. Madame La Duchesse de; may be said to have a higher intellectual tone, and, although no single French 


M-——, Madame La Vicomtesse de N——, Madame La Princesse de P——, journal can be truly said to be as perfect a vehicle of general intelligence as one 
ae &c. Xc., attest the rank of the votaries at this fashionable temple. | of the leading morning papers of London, yet this deficiency is more than 
Shops have been opened in the vicinities of all the principal churches. pour} compensated by the facility with which the various journals are accessible. 

la vente des objets religieux. In the windows are displayed rosaries, of exqui-|| The feuilleton is a department of French journalism which has no correspond- 
sitely carved beads ; crucifixes in gold, silver, and ivory, beautifully sculptured ;, ing branch in the English press. Here the writings of many of the most emi- 
Agni Deis, Virgins and infant Saviours ; ecce homos, missals, gorgeously bound ‘nent men of letters of the day, more especially the authors of fiction, first are 
in the richest velvet, with sculptured crucifixes on the covers ; priests’ robes of offered to the world. Here are also found literary and dramatic criticism, re- 
the richest cloth of gold ; little shrines for the private closet of the faithful ;| views of the arts, and a general record of the progress of mind. 

and an infinitely various assortment of like objects, by which religion is rendere d The number of journals which thus form channels of popular information im 
ornamental and externally attractive. | Paris alone, is about forty ; half that number being daily papers for politics and 

The children are reminded of the observances of their religion in their play-)' general mtelligence. 

things and their sweetmeats. The toy shops exhibit in their windows baby-|| ‘The intellectual taste of the Parisians is manifested, in a striking manner, by 
chapels, with baby-altars, shrines, and crucifixes. The boy who used to take the desire they show for attendance on public lectures in every department of 
his pocket money to pvrchase little soldiers, now buys little monks, and the girl literature and science. Such discourses are accessible gratuitously in various 
shows you her doll dressed as a sister of charity. Sugar plums are formed into, parts of Paris, and delivered by professors eminent in the various departments 
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of knowledge. Among these ought to be especially mentioned the lectures on! |last be to any extent the cause, the sooner these restrictions are removed the 
astronomy delivered throughout the season by Arago, at the royal observatory, |better. In Paris the public libraries are open without any restriction whatever. 
and those on mechanical philosophy, given on Sundays, by the Baron Charles You have no permission to ask, no introduction or recommendation to seek, no 
Dupin, at the Conservatoire des arts et metiers. Each of these professors is at- qualification to attaim—not even a name to acknowledge. Whatever be your 
tended by audiences of six or seven hundred persons of both sexes and all ages, condition, rank, country, language, or garb, you are free to enter these institu- 
from the youth of sixteen upwards. tions ; write on a paper which is provided for vou the titles of the works you 
Of all the classes of public professors coming under the title of adult mstruc-|\wish to consult or to study, and without further inquiry or delay they are handed 
tors, Arago is, perhaps, the most remarkable, and we might even extend the|'to you by porters, who are in waiting for the purpose; you have conveniert 
comparison beyond the limits of France. ‘The well-known felicity of Faraday) seats and tables in rooms well ventilated in summer and warmed in winter, with 
gives him a high rank in this species of teaching. But he yields to Arago in the|!mk for extracts, and you are only required to find your own paper. The num- 
eloquence of language. and what may be called the literary qualifications of the |ber of readers who avail themselves of this privilege is enormous. 
instructor. If Arago had not been a member of the Academy of Sciences, he|| While means so ample are thus presented for the improvement of the under- 
might have preferred a fair claim to admission to the Academy of Letters (L’ standing, opportunities for the cultivation of taste, and the refinement of the 
Academie Francaise.) ||imagination, are not less profusely supplied, and still more eagerly and exten- 
As a member of the Chamber of Deputies, Arago has assumed his seat on 'sively enjoyed by all classes, including even the most humble of the operatives. 
the extreme left, the place of republican opinions pushed to their extreme limit. |'T'o be convinced of this, we have only to makea promenade of the magnificent 
He is a violent politician, and will go every length with his party. He rarely,|\collection of Versailles, or of the museum of the Louvre,on any Sunday or 
however, mounts the tribune ; never except on questions on which his peculiar |holiday, when the working classes are free. ‘Those who in London would be 
acquirements are capable of throwing light. Whenever he does, the Chamber |found at the gin-shop, or at the smoking bazaar, are here found familiarizing 
is hushed in the most profound and respectful silence. ‘There are no interrup | |their eye with the productions of Raffaelle, ‘Titian, Paul Veronese, the Pous- 
tions, either of approbation or dissent, such as even the most eminent parlia- |sins, or Claude, or wandering among the antiquities of Italy, Greece, and Egypt. 
mentary speakers are accustomed to. ‘lhe members listen with inclined heads {It is not an overcharged estimate to state, that on every festival day, with fa- 
and inquiring countenances. ‘The strangers’ galleries are filled with respectful |vourable weather, not less than fifty thousand of the lower orders of Paris en- 
and anxious spectators and hearers. ‘The stature of the savant is above the! jjoy themselves in this manner 
middle size, his hair is curled and fowing, and his fine southern bust commands : 


the attention. His forehead and temples indicate force of will and habits of g 
meditation. ‘The moment he opens the subject of his speech, he becomes the MY OLD COAT. 
centre to which every look is directed, and on which all attention is fixed. If By the Author of “ The Provost of Bruges,” “ Love's Sacrifice,” Ke. 


the question is complicated, it becomes simple as he utters it. If it be techni-| My old Coat! What a hero for a reminiscence! And yet I warn thee, 
cal, it is resolved into the most familiar. If it be obscure, it becomes luminous.! heedless reader, suppress the smile, (or sneer, as the ease may he) —which plays 
The ignorant are astonished that what seemed unintelligible has become sud-|/upon thy lip, or we shall part at onee. I can bear much of personal sight sel 
denly self-evident, and the dull are charmed with the consciousness of their jhave little of that sensitive selfishness which shrinks trembling from a personal 
awakened powers of perception. ‘The gesture, the pantomime of the orator are lrebuff, and none of that burning resentment which thirsts like fever under the 
captivating. Flashes of light seem to issue from his eyes, his mouth, and even||smart of personal ill usage ;—vet, a wrong done to an old familiar friend-—a 
from his fingers! He varies and relieves his discourse by the most lively di-}wanton msult offered to the venerated partner of my by-gone joys and sorrows 
gressions and well-pointed anecdotes immediately arising out of the subject.|/—these have power to wake more bitter anger than | would care to own to, or, 
which adorn without over-charging it When he relates facts, lus language has it may be, should find streneth to repress. 

all the graces of simplicity ; but when he untolds the mysteries of science, and | [t was an important day when first ] put it on—that mos/ important day which 
develops some of the wonders of nature, his speech rises, his style becomes lmakes the epoeh from which all after days are counted—that day whose date 
elevated and figurative, and his elogueuce corresponds with the sublimity of his||the weakest memory retains for ever—my wedding day! ‘That coat was not 
theme. entrusted to the homely tailor who till that day had clothed my outer man. [t 

The versatility of Arago, and his vast fund of peculiar information, always |was the effort of a far superior artist—the price avouched it—and vet no price 
ready in his memory, and available for felicitous application, remind us of the could be too high for such a work of genius—for the fit—the style—the air 
qualities of his friend Lord Brougham. Like the latter, Arago is a linguist, a which it at once communicated to one who tll this hour had only looked a very 
politician, a man of letters. He is perpetual secretary of the Institute, in which |plain and unpretending, in fact, a rather clumsy young man. . 
office he has produced remarkable e/oges of some of his most eminent contem-|| There seemed even a moral talisman within it. | felt elevated in the scale ef 
poraries, among whom may be mentioned Volta, Fourriere and Watt 'lsociety—I recognized, with astonishment, in myself. that air distineue which 

One of the principal avowed instruments for the intellectual advancement of |had so often won my admiration in others of my species. | longed to rash into 
the people in France, is, the drama. Whether the counteracting evils which |the street and meet my old acquaintance —I could have warmly shaken even my 
attend theatrical entertainments, preponderate over the means of mental im jemployer by the hand, and never blushed. | felt myself a gentleman—lI felt 
provement which they ofler, is a question on which some difference of epimnion (oh folly!) more worthy of that fairy creature whose arm should be the first to 
will, no doubt, prevail. However this be decided, the state in France regards | pre ss the satin-like softness ot its sleeve '__reader, do not frown—spuare the 
the drama as a national object. as the means of sustaimmg and fostering an im-|contempts of thy maturely bristled lips!—I was young—very young. Not 
portant branch of French literature, and, in a word, as a department of les twenty summers had, then, poured their maturing influences on the dark curly 
beaux arts, as well entitled to protection and encouragement as painting or lhead which, now, is white with seventy-five—and my sweet bride—she was but 
sculpture seventeen. 

There are within the barriers of Paris about twenty-four theatg@gs, permanently We were young—far too young. Her parents—(I had none) assured us so ; 
open ; most of them nightly, including Sunday. Several of these are directly but she was one of ten genteelly reared, but scantily provided, children —and 
supported by the state, receiving an annual subvention, of greater or less amount, domestic straits urged many a gentle plea to back the ardour of two who only 
and being consequently subject, in some degree, to government control. In de- believed that love was happiness—that marriage must be rapture—and life too 
fence of the moral effect of these places of public amusement, it must be said! |short a span to bear abstraction of one hour of bliss. And, then, was I not in- 
that none of them present the offensive and revolting scenes which are wit- dependent! A salary of a hundred and fifty pounds a year already, with a fu- 
nessed in the saloons and upper tiers of boxes of the English theatres. In fact,'|ture of increase that had no settled limits—and my employers, merchants of a 
that class of persons who thus outrage decency, in the place of public amuse-| substance and stability no sceptic could be bold enough to question. Like 
ment in England, dare not show themselves in any theatre in Paris. In that re- Cassio we were “ arithmeticians,” too; and, with grave faces, sometimes dis- 
spect, at least, there is a wholesome stringency of police regulations. In the \turbed indeed with smiles, or blushes, we had counted up our costs—retrench- 
audience part of a Paris theatre there is, in fact, nothing to offend the eye or |ing here, augmenting there, yet always ending with euough. 
the ear of the most fastidious moralist. World-hardened man of fifty years’ experience, thou wouldst perhaps have 

The principal theatre of Paris, and that to which the state attaches most im- sneered over our childish fallacies ; yet have thine own deep calculations never 

rtance, is the Academe Royale de Musizue, commonly called the grand opera. failed, though based on knowledge the profoundest, and wrought out with all 

t is here that the art of dancing is cultivated ; in connexion, however, with the ithe force of thy consummate skill ? 
higher class of opera. Notwithstanding that the prices of admission are con-| And, then, had we not love !—in itself a counterbalance to outweigh ten 
siderable, and the theatre accommodates two thousand persons, and is generally, thousand other failures—love, that, if need should be, would furnish energy for 
filled, yet such is the splendour with which musical entertainments are produced, every struggle—patience for all endurance. Love, that, like heaven's great 
that the entire receipts do not amount to any thing near the expenses of the €s-\ lamp, shines with as bright a ray upon the humblest hovel as on the lordliest 
tablishment. The annual subscription allowed by the state to this school of ‘palace, and gilds them both alike !—Yes, there at least was no miscaleulation— 
music is above thirty-five thousand pounds sterling. jtried, tested, to the utmost, /iat has never failed—never, not even for an hour. 

A second theatre, called the Opera Comigue, 1s also devoted exclusively to) My Emma! At the call, that almost childish figure rises again in its light 
the advancement of music, and receives an annual grant of £10,000. buoyancy, and stands before me as it stood in love's first infancy. Was she 

The great school of French dramatic literature is the Theatre Francais, where peantiful with what the world calls beauty '—I never could determine. The 
the works of Racine, Corneille, Voitaire, Moliere, and the other great dramatic outer form to me was ever but as a transparent shell, through which I saw the 
writers, are kept continually before the public, supported by the best living artists, Jovely soul within. - 
among whom Mademoiselle Rachel at present holds the first place. ‘This thea-| She was a gay, light-hearted, fairy thing—the pet of her own houschold—the 
tre is supported by an annual grant of £8,000, notwithstanding which it is now ‘spoiled child of all who knew her, and winning acquiescence to her every fancy ; 
tottering on the brink of dissoiution, and must come to a suspension if the state /for never did I meet the heart so cold, or head so reasonable, that could resist 
do not intervene. ; ‘ther pretty blandishments, or playful tyranny. And, yet, not spoiled—I do her 

Exclusive of these, all the other theatres are private enterprises, conducted |g grievous wrong. A word, a look, could always call her from her wildest 
independently of government, and generally attended with profitable results in fights ; a frown would bring her trembling to the breast she loved with such a 
a financial sense. The character of the dramas represented at them is very |tearful penitence, that the trown died into a smile in its very birth, and you re- 
various, and in some instances exceptionable on the score of moral tendency, proached yourself that you had looked with even a moment’s harshness upon 
not more so, however, than those of the minor theatres in Loudon. ‘lone so gentle, and so sensitive. She was a bec, to whom each flower she passed 

Among the means of intellectual advancement enjoyed by the Parisians, we offered its stores alike ; but who from all, the nettle or the rose, drew nothing 
ought not to omit the mention of the public libraries, of which above twenty are but her own pure honey. 
open to the public daily. It is impossible to refrain from contrasting these ad- They are sweet days, the early days of marriage—sweet, but dangerous. 
mirable institutions with similar public establishments in London, not only as to |The holiday on which we had so eagerly counted has arrived, and enjoyment 
the facilities which they offer to the public, but as to the extent to which the seems its only business. The dragon Prudence, which had kept so stern a guard 
public avail themselves of the benefits which they present. If the number of over our purse strings, now ts lulled to sleep; and light-hearted Pleasure, seiz- 
daily readers at such institutions be any indication of the intellectual advance-) ing his charge, administers his office. For a few days or weeks, the poor man 
ment of the people, then assuredly our French neighbours have greatly the ad- knows no diflerence between hun and the rich. He has laid by a little store for 
vantage of us. To perceive this, it is only necessary to look into the saile de happiness, and now he draws upon it freely. His pride. no less than his aflee- 
lecture of the Bibliotheque Royale any morning, and call to your recollection the tion, finds its joys in heaping pleasures on its bright young wife ; and she, as 
reading-room of the library at the British Museum. Is the difference to be as-, yet unweaned from the exacting days of courtship, when all were gifts to her, 
cribed to the different state of mental advancement of the people, or to the re-| has yet to learn the strait economy of married life, and to discover that her hug 


strictions imposed on the admission to the use of the latter library! If this|/band’s purse is equally her own, 
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We were no wiser than our kind. ur pleasures, not indeed expensive, were 


of almost daily repetition; but, then, each one was at such a trifling cost, that 
wo grudge it would have been meanness. The country walk, which needed the 
refreshment of the cup of tea, under the spreading trees behind the roadside 
inn; and then, too tempting in its beauty, led us on—on—till the return on foot 
was past our strength, and the last stage scarce brought us home to supper : or 
the bright cheerful evening, with a few especial friends (grown rather numerous 
by the consolidation of our double connexion), to whom mere hospitality re-; 

uired the offer of something more than cur accustomed meal: or, now and 

en, the play, the witching play (it was but to the pit), with that unequalled. 
actor, and all its crowd of thrilling terrors, or its spirit-stirring mirth, supplying 
recollections for a weck to come :—and Emma so enjoyed them all, that looking 
in her bright young face drove every rising calculation from my mind, and I sub- 
mitted blindfold to the current upon which we floated I had not the heart to 
grudge innocent recreations, which made her so happy. 

Months passed on thus, unheeded. A failing purse, however, forces recol- 
lection on even the most thoughtless. Mine was empty, and quarter day still 
distant. The first discovery of this fell on me with as abrupt a strangeness as 
though it never could have been anticipated. A sickening ehill struck to my 
heart ; and yet—oh worst of folly !—more than folly—crime—lI had not courage 
to make my wife my confidante. I could not bear to dim that sparkling eye— 
to call a sigh from that light bounding heart—to plant the arrows of anxiety in 
that young joyous bosom. Her condition, too, was one which demanded every 
consideration. Her spirits were tender—her health seemed shaken. Walking 
was a pain, a weariness—yet exercise was prescribed to her.—She must ride. 

Oh! now indeed began the horrid sense of poverty. How little does the 
casual medical attendant dream the wringing of the heart he causes, when he 
recommends some remedy beyond the sufferer’s means—wine to the pauper— 
distant change of air to him who lacks the means even for a change of food— 
or mya. exercise to him who looks, with longing eyes, on the cheap omnibus 
that would abridge his weary walk, but which asks the sixpence he cannot afford 


to 

aids from borrowing, for 1 saw no prospect of a power to reimburse the 
lender ; yet I did borrow. My wife must have—should have—all that her state 
required, though I should sell myself to slavery to obtain it. I felt that had the 
choice been offered me, I would have rather sold myself to slavery than asked 
assistance from another’s purse. But here there is no mart for slaves, and | 
became a borrower. For the first time in my life I was in debt! 

As I had never been known to ask a loan before, I obtained it without difli- 
culty from a friend not much more rich in income than myself; but he was a 

dent, careful man, who always limited his outlay to his means, and kept a 
ittle in reserve. As I received the money, I dared not look him in the face. 
My own flushed with shame, and my hand trembled, my knees knocked together 
—I felt that I was robbing him with all the meanness of a swindler. But the 
pale countenance of my suffering wife rose before me ; and, with some vague 
undefined purpose of increased exertion, and severe economy, I clutched the 
note with trembling fingers. 

On my return, Poan began to speak of the approaching time, and of her 
mother and an elder sister, who had promised to be with her in her hour of trial. 
She had arranged for them to come at once, and only waited my consent to send 
the invitation, which she held ready written in her hand. 

My heart sank, cold and sick, at the first words of this approaching increase| 
of expenditure, and my lips were opened to object—to tell the fatal. the unsus- 
pected truth. But as she spoke of the meeting with those dear and so long 
unseen relations, as she glanced round with complacency and modest pride at 
all the comforts of our little home, yet planned some re-arrangements, too, to 
give more finish, more effect to all, the languor of sickness seemed to pass 
away, her eye sparkled again with its old light, her lip smiled with its former 
mirth, her cheek glowed with its forgotten colour. Had the preservation of my 
life at that moment depended on my breaking that sweet pure dream of happi- 
ness, I could not have done it! And then she led me to a drawer, and, between 
smiles and blushes, opening it, disclosed to me a store of tiny clothes, and looked 
= in my face with such soft swimming eyes, and such a holy tenderness, J 
clasped her to my breast, and burst into a flood of passionate tears. She thought 
them tears of love—and so they were ; but, alas, poor girl! she little dreamt 
that drops of bitter, bitter misery, mingled, at least in equal portions, with them. 
But she was happy—very, very happy. ‘The letter went that night, and, in a 
day or two, the invited guests arrived. 

Meanwhiie, did I yield in quiet apathy to the crushing force of circumstances 
which appeared thus to drive me on to ruin? Ohno. [ felt ers om energy 
—lI struggled, like a drowning man, against the tide. In my employer’s count- 
ing-house there was a temporary pressure of work beyond the power of our or- 
dinary strength to master it. I undertook, for a pecuniary consideration, to 
bring up all arrears. I made a thousand excuses at home for repeated and 
lengthened absences. From the first dawn of day till deep into the night, I la- 
boured like the slave chained to the oar. I grudged myself the penny that 
bought the morsel of bread which, with a draught of water, supplied the dinner 
that else had cost a shilling :—and I had my reward. Although the time of 
payment had not arrived, I felt that I was accumulating a little hoard of an in- 
estimable value—and the lightness of my heart supplied fresh strength to my 
exhausted frame, as, every night, I counted up the earnings of the day. 

At last, my child was born. The mother’s sufferings were severe and long 
protracted. Two physicians were summoned to her side—and, again and again, 
they made their visits. Wine was ordered—the best of wine. New charges, 
new expenses met me at every turn. I had not, now, a shilling—I was in debt 
—yet money, money, must be obtained! I was in debt—ay—but the thought 
occurred, was I not a creditor toot For what had I been toiling till exhausted 
nature almost sank beneath the labour? What though my work was yet un- 
finished— what was done had earned its payment, and I knew to a sixpence its 
amount. It would be sufficient for the present need. I was entrusted with a) 
cash account—money lay in my hands—the settlement that checked it was aj 

uarterly one, and, at the quarter day, I should be paid all that was due to me. 
i took the money ! 


Solemnly—most solemnly do I declare, | would not have wronged my em. 
ployer of even the value of the pen I wrote with. I looked upon my act but as 
the borrowing from one who was my debtor the sum which, in a few weeks more, 
he was to pay me. In my desperate need of help, my conscience scarcely felt 
even a misgiving as to what I did; yet, still, to tread so close upon the line 
which separates honour from dishonesty, I knew was like balancing along a pre- 
cipice’s brink ; and, though | believed my footing safe, I trembled in every limb, 
and started at every sound, as I hurriedly thrust mto my purse another's money, 
confided to my keeping for a very different purpose. 


I watched its rapid exhaustion, I began again to calculate the further trifle I had 
‘since earned, and to project self-payment of a still further instalment. 

My wife, meanwhile, though delicate and feeble still, was convalescent—m 
visitors departed—home resumed its customary quiet—and the time at leng 
jseemed arrived when the long entertained resolutions of retrenchment could be 
lacted on, and a firm effort made to stem the torrent which was hurrying me to 
ruin. For myself, I could have borne the severest privations without a com- 
\plaint :—they could scarce be greater than those which, latterly, I had volunta- 
‘tily inflicted on myself ;—but to reveal to my thoughtless and unsuspecting wife 
‘the extent of my embarrassments—to bid her at once forego all the enjoyments 
‘it had been my delight to minister to her, and which had now become things of 
jaustom—this was indeed a bitter—a miserable thought! Again and again I 
‘made the effort—and as frequently my courage failed. She looked so delicate 
\—so fragile—I dared not make the horrible announcement. Not yet—I said— 
Inot yet. Ina few days she will have gained more strength—and, then, I will 
tell her—then she will be better able to bear the unexpected communication. 

When this period would have arrived, or how long the mingled workings of 
fear and of affection might still have found excuses for delay, I cannot divine. 
One morning, on arriving at the counting-house, I found all in confusion ; con- 
sternat.on was upon every brow—the clerks, with pale faces, stood whispering 
together in a group—strangers with angry looks were there ;—the secret was 
soon told—the house, that morning, had stopped payment ! 

I will not attempt—it is past my power—to describe the horrid chilly sinking 
that struck a kind of palsy on my heart at this announcement. I staggered 
against the wall, and stood some minutes staring stupidly upon the scene before 
me. But then, like a lightning-flash, shot through my mind the thought of my 
deticient cash box. ‘The management of all things would pass immediately to 
other hands—all would be examined—every figure scrutinized with the keen 
eyes of disappointed creditors My character!—A voice appeared to whisper 
in my ear “embezzlement.” [turned aside in horror, but the word still rang 
clear and distinet—“ embezzlement!’ T could hear nothing else—the very pulse 
of my brain seemed to repeat it—slow, regular, distinct, unvarying, unceasing, 
merciless, as the distracting tolling of a death bell! I fixed my eyes upon the 
wall—* embezzlement” was painted on it in large clear characters. I sank them 
on the floor—but still that horrid word glared on me, written there. | could 
endure no more—I rushed out of the house and fled ! 

I found myself at home—TI heard my wife’s gay voice in playful prattle with 
her child. I did not hesitate—pausing was useless—I walked into the room. I 
was conscious of a cry of surprise and fear as her eye fell upon me, but I do 
not know what followed. It is to this hour a blank in my recollections—but I 
talked, and, I believe, tried to spare her something of my own overwhelming 
misery. ‘The next thing | remember is, that she was sitting by my side, her arm 
was round my neck, her hand held mine ; she was pale, very pale, but she spoke 
calmly and collectedly, and led me on till nothing was concealed from her. My 
heart felt lighter, then. 

Gently she blamed me for my want of confidence before—more bitterly ac- 
cused herself of thoughtlessness and inconsideration. But we must act, not 
talk—and, with a clearness of mind and soundness of judgment that astonished 
me, that merry, heedless, light-hearted girl, as I had always thought her, took 
jup the reins which I, in my despondency, had cast away, and appeared at once 
jas my counsellor and my guide. After a rapid, dispassionate survey of our em- 
barrassments, she turned to seek the means of our relief; sketched out a course 
of strict economy, more strict than | myself should have had courage to pro- 
pose ; and projected plans for the future, so full of hope and likelihood, that the 
ravelled skein of our misfortunes seemed already, in her hands, reduced to order 
‘and easy disentanglement. 

My deficieggy at the counting-house needed the first attention—and, at the 
very mention of this, I again sprang to my feet in terror. A broker was imme- 
‘diately sought for, and such articles of furniture as could be with the least in- 
iconvenience dispensed with were sold to him at once. Clutching the amount 
lconvulsively in my hand, I flew back to my place of business, gasping with 
‘fright lest the discovery should already have been made. But I was safe—my 
jabsence had not even been noticed—my desk was undisturbed. Hurriedly 
glancing round to be assmed that I was unobserved, I replaced the money. 

It was done—my character was saved! But the revulsion of security was 
too much for my strength—the blood rushed throbbing to my head—my heart 
felt sick—objects swam dizzily before my eyes—lI tried to rouse myself—I stag- 
gered a few steps, I tried to master the confusion, but in vain —But all grew 
dim, and I fell heavily and senseless on the floor. 

I do not know what ensued. Strange images flashed fitfully before me, while 
the burning heat of fever parched up my veins. Sometimes I saw a woman— 
it could not be my wife, for she was a gay, lightsome-hearted thing, all smiles 
and mirth, and this was pale and haggard—she held an infant to her breast, and 
in a distant corner wept and sobbed in silence over it. Then I would speak, 
and then I always found that figure standing close by my side, and it grew again 
my wife, with smiles and pleasant words, and a light cheerful voice —till once 
again all faded into vacancy. And sometimes I would see the woman, her pale 
face buried in her hands, kneeling in prayer beside my bed, which trembled with 
the gasping sobs that shook her frame ; but still, one word from me, and the 
sobs always ceased, and there again was my wife’s cheerful voice lulling me 
back into forgetfulness. 

At last I woke to perfect consciousness, and looked inquiringly about me. 
The room was strange and meanly furnished, and the only familiar objects which 
jmet my eyes were such as I remembered had been cast aside long since as use- 
less worn-out lumber. I opened my lips to ask an explanation, but I was so 
jweak I scarcely could articulate. The feeble sound, however, was sufficient to 
idraw the restless watcher instantly to my side. It was indeed my wife—pale, 
thin, worn, haggard, as she had flitted by in my disjointed dreams; but when 
she looked into my face and saw intelligence there, and heard connected ques- 
tions from my lips, joy, youth, health, life, like a bright lightning flash, again 
shot sparkling over every feature. For one moment she gazed incredulously, 
and then, with a faint cry of happiness, she flung herself upon her knees, buried 
her face in my bosom, and we wept sweet holy tears of love and gratitude to- 

ether. 

r I will not pause over the slow stages of my lingering convalescence, nor dwell 
upon the anxious watchfulness, the unsleeping care, the gentle artifice, that 
strove to cover from me all that could wake a pang of sorrow for the past, or a 
\fear for the dark future. ‘To see the smiling, glowing face that always beamed 
‘upon me—to hear the cheering, hopeful voice that always sounded on my ear— 
you would have thought we only lived for happiness. And, indeed, was it not 
so '—for did we not once again live to each other? 

And, now, eagerly I struggled after strength, as hay 9 the will could give it. 
The one deep craving longing was for the time when | might once again = | 


The relief it brought, however, soon obliterated the painful feeling ; and, as 


jmyself on the world, and seek my lost subsistence there. It came, at last, 
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« And your wife!” said Mr. Brown, “ Does she permit this quixotry !” 

« She does more, Sir; she assists it by every sacrifice in her power. ‘I could 
not love her with the veneration I do,” I continued warmly, “if her principles 
were one whit less pure than her heart !” 

The old gentleman scrutinized me sharply for a moment, with his searching 
eyes, and then muttering “ Very well,” resumed his writing. 

For the remainder of the day, | felt that there was something more than 
usually kind in his manner to me; and in the afternoon, when he rose to go 
home, he said— 

“Lock up your desk, now, 1 want you to dine with me to-day. 1 want to 


1846. 

could now walk unaided, and my earliest effort should be in search of some em- 
ployment. 

Naturally anxious as to my personal appearance, when bent on such an er- 
rand, I asked for my best clothes. ‘The painful blush that answered me was 
soon explained —they had been parted with—they and all else that I possessed 
had by degrees been sold, or pawned, to furnish food and medicine! ‘The coat 
I wore, an old, soiled, threadbare hiack, alone remained to me. I looked at it— 
it was my wedding coat. Its former glories and its present seediness seemed 
fitting types of my past joys and actual sufferings. Dear, dear old friend, for- 


give me ; but 1 blushed at the mere thought of wearing thee in the bright glare 
of day, and under the cold unsympathising eyes of men! However, there was||make my wife and children know a man who has taught me that ‘an old coat 


no resource : and, after hours of useless effort to restore to it some shadow of||which is paid for is more truly respectable than the newest one that is not, and 
respectability, | put it on, and sallied forth to seek my former friends, and ask jnever may be ;’ and who will even risk offending the employer, on whom depends 
their aid in finding me employment. his scanty bread, rather than sacrifice an honourable principle.” 

An unfeigned start of wonder was my general recognition. Some were cold} I searcely know what I answered im the confusion of my embarrassment ; but 
and distant—some kind and pitying—all promised they would make inquiries||/[ suggested what would be my wife's alarm if I neglected to return home at my 
for me ; but none could, at that moment, recommend me where to address my-||accustomed time. 
self. “I have provided for that,” he answered. 

I then turned to strangers, for my necessities admitted of no delay : but a!/apprize her of my purpose.” 
glance at my threadbare coat, and famine and sickness-shrunken face, seemed)| He would permit no further reply, and the next minute saw us sally into the 
always sufficient to decide against me. Day after day, I dragged my feeble} |street together, when he drew my ari through his, and pressed against his own 
limbs about the wealthy active town—night after night, returned with disap-|/that same “infernal old coat,” whose shabbiness he had so bitterly inveighed 
pointment, weariness, despair. ‘The customary words of hope, that still tried jagainst that very morning. In reply to my timid remonstrance he only said— 
to cheer me, lost all their power ; the quivering lips that uttered them were be || “It is a livery, Sir, more honourable to you than the gay officer's scarlet, 
lied by the dull heavy eye which told me she herself believed in them no longer | jyonder, is to him.” 

One morning, I entered a strange counting-house, with my usual application,| We reached the house: it was not elegant, though respectable ; for Mr. 
for employment. '|Brown was not a wealthy man. Corfort and neatness seemed its chief cha- 

“ Employment!” echoed a short. harsh spoken, rugged-featured man, himself jracteristics. But, when | blushingly entered the drawing-room, who shall de- 
dressed with the most precise neatness. * Employment in such a coat as that '”||seribe my wonder, my delight. my pride, to find there my own dear wife, in 
—and he scanned me from head to foot.— Why, you would be a disyrace to||friendly, easy couversation with the benevolent and gentle looking mistress of 
any respectable house, merely to be seen in it.” the house ! 

made no answer; but perhaps the misery written on my wasted features);  { aim glad to know you, Ma’am,” said Mr. Brown, advancing and cordially 
conveyed a reproach that touched him, for he added, in a gentle voice,—* Po-, \taking her hand; “1! respect you: you are worthy of your husband—and he is 
verty seldom comes without previous misconduct or imprudence., But you are,|an honest, honourable man—ay, and an industrious one too—though he is net 
ill, too: what is the matter with you!” \jexactly a dandy,” he added, with a good humoured smile. ‘Then, seeing my 

In spite of his harsh reception of me, there seemed a lurking kindliness in his }embarrassment, he turned to his own wife, and continued— 
voice, and I took courage to tell him my short melancholy story. He listened, | «My young friend is rather ashamed of his old coat; but, if you knew its 
with his quick gray eye fixed on my face, as if upon the watch for any shade of, history, it is his badge of honour. He owes it some obligation too, for it has 
falsehood or concealment. But there was no occasion. His short inquiry was. lrevealed the secrets of high principles, which might otherwise never have been 
the first word of interest or sympathy which I had met with, and iy heart)|known; and, if he continues as he has begun, it may lead to his being a better 
opened to it. 1 told him all, honestly, simply, without an effort at excuse or||and a richer man than ever he was before.” 
palliation. : | ‘That happy evening stands to this moment a bright star in the recollections 

“ Let me see you write,” he said abruptly, as he pushed a sheet of paper and jof my past life. ‘The first awkward restraint was soon removed ; and a more 
a pen towards me. cheerful, a merrier party, Lam sure was not to be found in London than that 

My heart leaped with sudden hope. What daring possessed me I know not, which was assembled round that good man’s table. I never could have guessed 
but I seized the pen and wrote,—* An old coat which is paid for is more truly, jhe had himself so measureless a fund of mirth and humour in him. 
respectable than a new one which is not, and never may be so.” He shota!| Blessings be on his memory—for he long since slumbers with his fathers— 
quick keen glance at me, and his features relaxed into something like a smile {but he had first built up a man in me. I served him till his death—promoted 

“It is a good hand,” he said, «and a better sentiment.” He added, after « gradually, till [ was made the manager of his business. For many subsequent 
short pause—“ Will you work for fifteen shillings a week !” lyears I served his son, with whom my own son, in turn, now fills my place. 

I eagerly accepted the proposal. The miserable pittance seemed a mine of Economy, that never has been meanness, but which always proportioned its de- 
wealth, and, as my eyes sparkled with happiness, again the little man smiled. |mands to my resources, has laid by a little store sufficient for the comforts of 
I did not think his rugged features could have borne so pleasing an expression. ny age ; while my wife, my still precious, still idolized wife— 

“ You may begin, then, when you please,” he said, ‘but understand, I only | Iam forbidden to proceed! A gray-headed old woman, but with a mis- 
engage you from week to week. ‘The permanence of your employment must chievous twinkle in her eye, and laugh upon her lip that would do credit to six- 
depend upon your application —” lteen, has peeped over my shoulder, and snatched the pen out of my hand, leav- 

“ With your permission I will begin this instant,” I replied: but seeing that ing a great blot in its place! Well, well—she must have her way—she always 
I suddenly checked myself and paused, my new employer imquired with sharp.|/has—and who so well deserves it! But this | wi/! add —that that dear old coat, 
ness, ||the fountain and foundation of all my fortune, is still preserved and reverenced 

*« What is the matter now, sir?” | like our household /ares. My children have grown up in veneration of it; and 

*«T only would request an hour's liberty, first,” I answered, “time enough to, it was but this morning that I heard a little sping voice inquiring of a playfel- 
tell my wife of my good fortune.—It will spare her some hours of anxious !low, “ Did you ever see dear Grandpapa’s Old Coat 1” 


«T have sent a note to her to 


wretchedness, and she has had too many of them.” 

“« Go—go, to be sure,” he said, turning away so hurriedly that I could not 
see his face. 

Oh, did they who have the means of giving happiness but know the bliss they 
can confer, they would be little niggard in the use of them! I would have 
wished tbat man no better payment for his kindness, than the sight of my first 
meeting with my wife.—To witness our smiles, our tears, our kisses, our con- 
gratulations, he might have thought we never tasted real joy before. 

I was not indolent by nature, and I had now every inceutive to exertion.—] 
felt too that the quiet observant eye of Mr. Brown, my new employer, was con-, 
stantly upon me, and I determined that my exertions and application should) 
leave im nothing for dissatisfaction, or reproach. 

A month passed thus, and as I stood before him to receive my weekly sti- 

he said— 

« This is the fourth; I am pleased with you, Sir. You are worth more than’ 
ou receive—it shall be doubled. 1 owe you the difference for the past, since it 
is but fair that all the service I receive should be paid for at what | consider its 
value.—There, Sir, is the balance.” And he laid three pounds before me. 


jjthe prejudices or the dislikes of their patrons. 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 

MR. HAWES. 

Peopla have been accustomed to make merry with the name of Mr. Benjamin 
‘Hawes, irreverently abbreviating the patriarchal part, and prefixing thereto an 
‘adjective, indicating the fact that he is not the tallest of men. He entered par- 
liament at an unpropitious period, when the aristocratic part of the representa- 
tives of the people were still sore at the introduction of the bourreoiste ; and 
he unfortunately took a more active part in the public business than either his 
position or his experience appeared to warrant. His peculiar pursuit or trade, 
too, that of soap-boiling, was an additional enormity in the eyes of amateur 
or gentlemen-legislators, and of those writers in the press who prefer to echo 
And his position was not 
imended when it was discovered that he was disposed to take a lead in further- 
ing Radical or semi-Radical objects. On the whole, he has been the object of 
more ridicule and obloquy than any other member of the class of representa- 
tives to which he belongs, and the abuse and condemnation have been, as usual, 


I could not speak : my lips only quivered, and my eyes filled with tears ; but/lin an inverse ratio to his deserts. At all events, other men who deserved it 


he understood me, and gently pushing me away, said, 
“There, go home to your wife; and, my dear fellow, do now treat yourself 
to a new coat, for I never in my life was so much ashamed of anything in iny, 
counting-house as that !” 
Yet, another month passed by, and the same coat still made its regular ap | 
ce in the old gentleman’s presence every morning. I saw him grow rest-| 

, fidgetty, dissatisfied, cross. At last, one morning he exclaimed — 

“J thought I told you, Sir, long ago, that I was sick and disgusted with the; 
sight of that infernal coat! I think, though thirty shillings a week is not a for-| 
tune, you might, by this, with a little economy, have spared enough to make 
yourself respectable.” 
Abashed and grieved, I answered timidly—“I am still in debt, Sir. The’ 
loan, with which I informed you a kind friend relieved my earliest embarrass. 
ments, is yet but repaid in part.” $ 
“ What! and is your creditor so pressing that he cannot sce the opportunity, 
of oqeooning a few shillings out of you without availing himself of it to the ut- 
most ?” 
« No, Sir,” I answered : « you do his generosity injustice. He would never 
have alluded to the subject, and I have difficulty even in forcing the gradual, 
repayment on him. But he has himself fallen into a misfortune not unlike my) 
own ; and surely, while I am his debtor, and see him struggling with distress, it! 
would be heartless robbery for me to expend anything upon myself beyond what 
may be necessary for mere subsistence,” 


much more have received it more sparingly. For although it is the misfortune 
of Mr. Hawes, as of another member of the legislature, to be saddled with the 
the weight of that Judaical Christian name, and to be in height rather below 


\ithan above the heroic standard of humanity—although for many years he 


was in the habit of interfering, to a troublesome extent, in all sorts of affairs, 
whether he understood them or not, and while his Lambeth honours were yet in 
their first bloom and blush, was the busy-body of the House of Commons—al- 
though he might have been obstinately guilty of coming down to the House to 
his legislatorial labours in full evening dress, with straw coloured kids, and was 
as fussy and talkative as any parvenu in parliament could possibly be, still, for 
along time past, he has been gradually getting rid of these little pretensions, 
has applied himself steadily and soberly to subjects coming properly and natural- 
ly within his ken, has abandoned his habit of meddling with questions too im- 
portant to be handled by any but first-rate men, modestly taking his place in the 
ranks of the regulars, instead of striving to be officer of a little rebel troop of 
his own; and as state necessity compels Lord John Russell to include in his 


‘|new administration one, at ieast, of the pets of the ten-pound householders, 


why, we don’t know that he could have fixed upona more sensible, able, well] 
informed person, or one who has profited more by his parliamentary experience, 
than the new Under-secretary for the Colonies. As the police-reporters say of 
their favourite inspectors, he will, no doubt, prove an * active officer.” He 
has been long enough in traming, and has received sufficiently hard rubs in his 


ilcareer to be content with the position of a subordinate, at all events for some 
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time to come ; while his being the representative of a metropolitan borough, and|loriginated or promoted with ardour most of the efforts that have been made to 
his known identity of opinion with a portion of the “ progress” party, give him||prepare the public mind on this question. He has written upon it with great 
that political weight, and his appointment that signifieance, which are essentia! |power and perseverance ; and his plans combine the practical and the critical in 
to Lord John Russell's purpose in the present state of political parties. In the! am eminent degree. One large work of his on education is a complete treatise 
the of the he has him, he seems, in < an of action. followed its 
other cases, rather to have consulted some ministerial convenience than his/|details. It would be impossible to estimate the amount of labour which the 
rsonal fitness ; for general opinion, considering the class of subjects to which |fervour and zeal of Mr. Wyse have led him to bestow on the subject ; to him 
ehas given his attention in parliament, would rather have assigned him) |will belong a great part of the merit of having saturated the public mind with the 
the Home-office as his sphere of action. Be that as it may, Mr. Hawes will] |idea of the necessity ef a system of public education. He did not jom the 
prove a laborious and useful ally in any office. ||government of Lord Melbourne until he had received a pledge that a plan of 
The oratorical powers of Mr. Hawes are not of a very high order, but they education should be to pledge of 
are considerably above mediocrity. He stands about midway between those!|cireumstances prevented. It is more than probable that he wi intrust 
who may almost be termed professional orators—-men who rely on their elo-| with an active share in the proposal and execution of whatever: measure Lord 
quenee mainly for their political standing, and those purely practical men who John Russell, in pursuance of his promise, may bring forward on the subject of 
have no ambition to shine as speakers, but who merely deliver themselves ot national edueation. 
the opinion which they think their duty to their constituents ealls for in the! Mr. Wyse is also an ardent and active promoter of the fine arts. He has 
most simple and plain language. Mr. Hawes is essentially a man to work hard ;' laboured zealously and effectually to infise into artists a more esthetical spirit ; 
that is his ambition, and he sueceeds. As we have said, he was not always jand rime mig = sense of art — in — way ae or 
what he is now ; he was once only a very “ busy” man, now he is a yery good! |protection, Mr. Wyse is always at hand to afford an earnest and hearty co-o 
man of business. He deals with the subjects that come before hin in a eration. He is not a mere dilettante. From his earliest youth the paiseit of 
plain, practical, pains-taking way, and eschews all attempts to play the orator, |art has been a passion with him; his personal associations have all conduced 
except on very particular occasions, when important public measures are dis-||towards this end ; and, indeed, we have heard that he is himself a painter of 
cussed, and when, as a metropolitan member, it is almost his duty to speak. | no mean order, though he says but little on the subject. Mr. Wyse’s well- 
He will then sometimes rise to a higher order of language and throw himself, /known devotion to such subjects led to his being named one of the royal com- 
with greater earnestness into the subject ; but he has lost the pretensions which! |mission for superintending the building of the new houses of parliament. It 
once made his efforts ridiculous, and when he speaks with the most ability he!||must have been a source of no slight gratification to him thus to have aided in 
is to all appearance unconscious of his own comparative excellence. Nature) |the trimmph of Mr. Barry, the associate of his youth, with whom he had studied 
has not fitted him for displays of the kind He has neither person! nor men.||the principles of architecture from the finest works extant, when they were 
tal qualifications entitling him to enter into competition with first-rate men ; but /both yeng men, in Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt. 
his position in the scale of representatives entitles him to record his opinion.|| Mr. Wyse ts reeognised in the House of Commons for his devotion to the 
His style is (now) unpretending. his language simple but well chosen, his rea- |diflerent objects we have mentioned. He is untiring inthe perseverance with 
soning clear, and his views as comprehensive as it is possible for a man in his||which he follows them up, and some of the most excellent speeches made in 
social and political position to hold. He has long since been growing in the |parliament on the duty of the state to do the utmost to promote education and 
good opinion of the House ; the fact of his selection by so astute and cautious! him. to fresh fuel the 
a statesman shews this. He has applied himself indefatigably to the study of ‘tpathy of the legislature, and his energy is undaunted by successive failures, 
the great questions of the day, ant extremely well informed upon most of |But although it is so difficult to stimulate parliament to active exertion on sub- 
them. He has also acquired an intimate personal acquaintance with the wants jects so surrounded with difficulties, and where the excitement of political strife is 
and wishes of the people ; and if the possession of office does not have at once |wanting to give a zest to discussion, such repeated efforts as his are not without 
the effect of contracting his views and blunting his sympathies, we may look to |their result, and it may be seen in the improved state of public feeling, more 
his being an effective and useful member of the tevernment, not alone in the! /especially as revards the national encouragement of art. : 
department to which he is specially attached, but more particularly in the prep-|| Mr. Wyse is an enthusiast on his favourite themes, and his eloquence partakes 
aration and discussion of those measures which the new premier has promised, | of the prevailing character of his mind. The matter of his speeches, the ideas 
the object of which is to promote and extend the improvement of the physical! and langnage, are such as to plice him ina very highrank yand did he pay more 
and moral condition of the unprotected classes. We have here purposely leant atteution to the arts and graces of delivery, he would stand still higher. In 
a little to the favourable side in noticing Mr. Hawes, because he has been bi-| the ardour of his own pursuit he does net observe that those — him are 
therto rather hardly dealt by, and because he appears of late years to have ta-|{not animated by the same passion for the good and the beautiful; he is too in- 
ken very considerable pains to render himself hes and more useful as a mem. |tent in pouring out his own soul to take measure of the capacities of his hearers, 
ber of parliament and more fit to hold some administrative office. Lord John! }whom he inuudates with ideas. ‘Thought follows thought, illustration is heaped 
Russell has shewn discrimination in choosing him, under the circumstances ;|jon illustration, till the mind becomes almost wearied with the effort to receive 
but he had long been looked on inthe House of Commons as a man likely to be aud retain so much, and it would gladly take refuge in some more prosaic 
adopted by the Whigs whenever (to use Mr. Duncombe’s plirase) + the old! |speech—something that would be more suggestive. Mr. Wyse’s utterance is 
Whig dodge” would answer no longer, and they were compelled to join hands jmuch too rapid for efiect. ‘The sentences follow each other too quickly, not, as 
with the representatives of the middle classes. |'in the case of Mr. Sheil’s eloquence, where frequent pauses and the most deli- 
MR. WYSE cate and careful emphasis temper a delivery which would otherwise be of light- 
on agoplibg in the orations of the most eloquent of his compatriots—Mr. Wyse’s speeches 
tury” policy towards Ireland, it followed almost as a necessary consequence jare of remarkable power and richness of illustration. Out ef the House of 
that they saw the importance of including some of the Irish Liberal members \Commons, when addressing some meeting of artists, or on any occasion where 
in their government ; such an official amalgamation beg the outward and VISI- ‘hig audience feel a ready sympathy with the subject of his discourse, he be- 
ble sign of compacts of the kind then entcred into, adopted them with regard to) | oie. powerfully effective, and rouses his hearers to his own high pitch of en- 
the Irish Liberals, and now again resorted to on the oceasion of the alliance 
with the Free-traders. In choosing the individual members who were to join) gy guid the government of Lord John Russell follow out in practical detail 
the government, they naturally looked out for those who were most respecta- | O06 of the principles indicated in the Irish measures of Sir Robert Peel, the 
ble and least objectionable in the eyes of the English public, always more OF nresence of Mr. Wyse at their deliberations will be of essential service to his 
less prejudiced on the subject of Ireland. Among others, they fixed on Mr. country. For while he is decidedly liberal in his views, he is a man of the 
Thomas Wyse, the member for Waterford, @ gentleman who had been conspi. ‘most moderate and temperate turn of mind, one who would rather realise a 
euous in the struggle for Roman Catholic emancipation, and whuse opinions, al- jpractical good than lay down an-impracticable theory ; and his demeanour in 
though in the highest degree patriotic and national, were at the same time mod- ithe House has been such, and the character of his mind as developed in his 
erate and not characterised by hatred of the English name and institutions. | sneeches is so much more constructive than destructive, and he has so much 
There were several concurrent causes which tended to the selection of Mr. respect for the opinions of others, even though differing most widely from them, 
ha! ows The government of that day, taunted as they were by their opponents |that he ts not looked on with suspicion even by the most jealous Protestant. 
in England, wished, however ineflectually, to remove from their proceedings) Hjs political conduct is felt to be the natural and legitimate consequence of his 
with regard to Treland the imputation of being under mob influence. They, principles and inherited faith ; and, as well for his own sake as by contrast with 
shrunk at that time from the charge of being leagued with Mr. O'Connell, to'!some of his more violent countrymen in the House of Commons, he is treated 
which they strove by every possible means to give an indirect contradiction. with universal respect. : 
Now Mr. Wyse had on more than one occasion resisted successfully the dicta- MR. WARD. 
tion of Mr. O’Connell, aud was known to be a man prepared to make any sac-) Jy appointing Mr. Ward to a post, however subordinate, in his administration, 
rifice rather than agree to total repeal of the union. He was also a member of)! [ord John Russell gave the best possible guarantee of his desire to make it rep- 
avery old family, which at one time sat for Waterford, either the county or the |resentative of the opinions of his followers in the House of Commons. This 
city, during many generations, and so far from being a nominee of Mr. O'Con- \ventleman has long been considered as one of the most distinguished amon 
nell, he had been at the Waterford elections in direct collision with him. On| /the rising members of the Liberal party, and he has so blended the endoubted 
the other hand, the public spirit of Mr. Wyse, and his devotion to the cause Radicalism of some of his opinions with that practical good sense and knowledge 
of his country, were beyond question, so that, in making the selection they did, lof statesmanship which are essential in a minister, that, even with his extreme 
the government effected a double object. It Is to be inferred that their choice’ jopinions staring the world in the face, they have been more disposed to re 
was deemed a good one, not merely in England, but in Ireland also, for, notwith- him as a Whig a little in advance of his party, than as a downright, unadulterated 
standing that Mr. Wyse has been denounced by Mr. O'Connell because he will |Radical,—which, however, he can scarcely in fairness be called. For a con- 
not agree to absolute repeal of the union, he has still kept his seat for Water- \siderable time he acted as a kind of parliamentary fugleman to the extreme sec- 
ford, and seems likely to do so as long as it suits him to remain in parliament. \tion of the Liberal party, but as the Whigs have approached more and more to 
His politics embrace all the opinions and views of the Liberal party in Ire-||the opinions of that section, so he has become less and less ardent, until, at last, 
land, short of repeal of the union, to which he is decidedly opposed ; but he is||Lord John Russell is able to incorporate him in his administration. An excel- 
a most important and useful member of parliament in other respects, more es-| lent minister he will make. aa 
pecially from his active and energetic promotion of every measure of a practical | ‘There are some men of that restless activity and energy of mind, that they 
nature that can be of service to his country. In such pursuits he is indefatiga-||will make themselves in some way or other prominent among their contempora- 
ble, and is alwavs the first to raise his voice in favour of such plans from what- |ries in spite of all adverse obstacles, till they stamp their own individuality, and 
ever party in the state they may come, for his mind is t6o0 really liberal to be! come to be tounted among the notabilities of the world. Such a man is Mr. 
Siataded by the narrow views and objects of faction. — '|Ward. Placed wherever he mght be, he would have more or less distinguished 
Mr Wyse is essentially catholic in his mind, which is expansive enough to, himself from those around him. His parliamentary reputation has been entirely 
embrace any and every proposition which is calculated to elevate, intellectually of his own making. When he first entered the House of Commons he was 
and morally, the human character. His whole life has been devoted to the ar-|/but little known, except as the son of the author of Tremaine, and as aoe 
dent pursuit of such objects, in parliament by his speeches, and also by various |held some diplomatic employment in South America. Amidst the general mul- 
contributions to contemporary literature. To secure some grand and compre- |titude of members at that time professing Liberal opinions, bidding against each 
hensive scheme of education for the people is the one absorbing idea of his life, |other for popular favour, these would have been but slight qualifications ; and 
conceiving as he does that if the intellectual standard of a people be raised||Mr. Ward might have gone on for many a year making clever speeches, and be- 
ether beneficial consequences follow as a matter of course. He has either, ing regarded as a shrewd, active-mmded politician, without ever rising to the 
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point of having his proceedings watched as indicative of probable changes in!| «Oh, ves, intimately,” replied the comedian, who believed himself under- 
public opinion, or seeing his opinions and propositions analysed with jealous fear \stood as speaking in jest. “ Parke and I were schoolfellows ; and I have only 
by the most distinguished men of the day. But Mr. Ward struck out a new to write upon iy card, ‘ Dear Jem, my wife and friends require accommodation,” 
path, opened wholly new ground. With a sagacity and foresight for which he jto have al! arranged comfortably.” 
has never received due credit, he detected the tendency of the policy of the Li--| No remark followed this absurd assertion ; and the carriages being announced, 
berals, and determined to anticipate it, He originated the famous principle of||the purposed parties proceeded to Stafford, and the Hall of Justice. Baron 
«« Appropriation,” which afterwards occupied so much of the time of the House |Hullock presided in the crimina! court, where the visiters from « The Brooms” 
of Commons, and ultimately led to such serious results. It is needless to say Wemained until the unfavourable tendency of the trial which had induced Mrs. 
that the Government of the day were defeated on Mr. Ward's motion, or to |M—ke's presence, and the wretched state of the prisoner, who fainted from 
add that from that moment he became a marked man. Such success was, per- |mental suffering, drove her out of the court, and indaced Mathews to escort 
haps, almost too sudden to be followed by others in a rato of increase ; but both ladies to the civil side, where he found his familiar friend, « Jem,” engaged 
Mr. Ward, although he, of course, did not continue quite so prominent for some! jon a very whimsical cause, which elicited repeated bursts of laughter from alk 
time after as at the tiie of his successful motion, yet gradually acquired con-||present, including the judge himself ‘The body of this court was as densely 
siderable influence in the House, both as an apt and ready speaker, and because jerowded as that which they had left; and it was with great difficulty and inter- 
of the general shrewdness and soundness of his views. Besides, once a con- cession that the chaperon procured standing-room for the ladies and himself to 
queror always a conqueror. He had achieved one singular triumph in party hear and see the witnesses ; and the heat and fatigue were just about to induce 
warfare, and that was always borne in mind. the former to retire, when Sir James Parke was observed to bend forward, and 
Perhaps the chief characteristic of Mr. Ward's mind, is the sagacity with /beckon somebody from that part of the room where our trio stood. Mrs. Ma- 


which he estimates the importance of party movements, their probable tenden- ithews could a/most have believed that this “ courteous action” of his hand was 
Mrs. M—ke then fancied she was the 


ey, and calculates their eflect on contemporary politics. In this he is hke Mr. jintended for her,—bat it could not be. 
Duncombe, but with more honesty of purpose. ‘There are few men of his lubject of the judge’s attention; but soon relinquished the idea. Mathews, in 
party who better understand the public wind, or are able so well to feel the pulse! turn, thought himself the person courted ; but the thought was .oon rejected 
of the public. Although he has fixed views and opinions on particular subjects jas preposterous. It was very unlikely (he felt) that the judge,—who, he under- 
from which he has never swerved during his career, he looks at politics as a |stood, was seriously opposed to theatricals, and unacquainted with all persons 
practical man, knowing that the movements of individuals are often of more) |belonging to them,—should recognise, much less single out, an actor im open 
moment than the intrinsic trath of principles ; and, although he has been con-| court. Of course, it was not Mr. Mathews that was beckoned ; but, then, who 
sistent in his own conduct, he fully admits the value of «expediency ” in de- was it? Not even echo replied to his question; and the trio, under their several 
termining the course of policy of agoverament. His mid has always harmo, |impressions, cautiously confined to their own bosoms, looked around them, and 
nized with those of the leading men of the day in this disposition to take a!jat each other; but no satisfactory conclasion was arrived at by either. ‘The 
practical view of things, and to make every allowance for the necessities of judge's eye seemed to be directed to all three alternately ; and his manner obe 
statesmanship. He treated all public questions in a ministerial spirit long be-|jviously became more and more earnest. At length an official of the court, with 
fore he could ever have dreampt of being a minister himself. He watches pub-||his wand of office, in awfal pomp, carne up to the party, with the palpable in- 
lic opinion with great care, and avails himself of all indications of mutation |tention of arresting their affention to the fact that they were required by the 
with skill ; the results of his observations and cogitations come out in his speeches |mdge to approach the bench; whieh surnmous they mechanically obeyed, not 
which often contain admirable sketches of public men, and sagacious prophecies |without trepidation and embarrassment, and, to the no less wonder of the court 
of their future proceedings. Nor should it be omitted that, despite a certain vi-jjand the bystanders than their own, they siood close to the seat of justice. Mrs. 
vacity of manner which almost looks like levity, he ts a man of decided calibre, |Mathews then found herself selected from the group by Sir James, and placed 
and that he carries ballast. He has had extensive opportunities of observing! \close to him on his left hand. He then motioned to Mrs. M—ke to the the 
mankind, of which his keen and lively intellect has much profited. He has al- |next seat; and, O wonder of wonders! Mathews was directed to the third # 
so read much, and has acquired a very general and comprehensive knowledge |Every barrister’s eve was raised with recognition and smiles to the actor so un- 
of public affairs. /aecountably “located.” The arrangement had been so rapidly and silently 
As a speaker he is agreeable, and in many respects original. ‘There is a fresh-' lmade, that it gave no Mterruption to the trial, whiel proceeded, with reiterated 
ness and raciness in his speeches that make them highly entertamimg, while at) /peals of merraneut from every part of the court, wituesses included. As for 
the same time they almost invariably carry heavy metal. It follows, from the |Mrs. Mathews, she believed that she and her companions owed their present dis 
habits of observation we have ascribed to Mr. Ward, that he ts a great tactician. tinguished elevation to some dire mistake, and she looked, with fearful anticipa- 
He never wearies the House with a repetition of arguments they have already ||tion, for the moment when the arrival of the * real Simon Pures” would lead to 
had ad nauseam, but starts from the real debatable point, taking certain things! the expulsion of the wnconscious counterfeits. Under these painful expecta- 
for granted, admitting certain conditions, and then starting fair im the fight. A’ |tions aud embarrassed feelings, she reeeived awkwardly and reluctantly many 
speech from Mr. Ward always gives an impetus to the debate ; he is sure to |polite atteutions from the judge ; who, during the intervals of examination and 
strike out new views, introduce some happy illustrations, and at least to throw /consequent merriment, presented her with a portion of his own refreshment, in 
out something that serves as a bone of contention. He presents you with a jthe shape of gingerbread-nuts, begging her to share them with her friend, 
happy combination of argument, humour, and fact. His speeches are open to jmaking oceasional comments upon the passing seene, &c. At last, during @ 
critical objections. His humour at tines descends to something very like levi ||pause, when some witness was waited for, the judge addressed her in a way 
ty, and that, too, of a clumsy kind. He is too verbose, and tantalises his audi-| that at once relieved her apprehensions of a mortifying removal. Her wonder, 
ence by perpetually travelling out of the straight road of his arguinent in pur-| however, was increased by the question of, 
suit of some illustration which * more artistical speaker would have interwoven | « Pray, Mrs. Mathews, do tell me from whom Mr. Mathews took his imper- 
naturally with the theme. An excessive volubility of speech, a trivial and ef- lsonation of the Old Scotch Lady! 1 feel almost certain that that fine portrait 
feminate manner, and a redundancy of action, still further weaken the effect iwas from Mrs. MacKrnight. Lady Parke thinks I must be mistaken, because 
which speeches, possessing so much intrinsic merit, and which are at once so jshe cannot be persuaded that Mr. Mathews could ever have known anything 
sound and so lively, would otherwise produce. Where so much excellence is |about that person. Now, do tell me from whom your husband took that cha- 
attained with so little apparent effort, it seems a pity that Mr. Ward will not be [racter.” 
stow that amount of attention on his delivery which would speedily place him Mrs. Mathews satisfied the questioner that the study had certainly been made 
on a level with the chief speakers in the House of Commons. lfrom Mrs. Mac Knight; and the judye seemed highly pleased at his penetra- 
‘tion and power to set the question at rest with his lady. To this inquiry were 


TEA-TABLE TA&LK.—NO. II. ulded many compliments upon the talents of the actor, proving that, though 
BY BRS. MATHEWS. |“ grave as a judge” ought to be, he had no objection to innocent amusement.* 
SIR JAMES ALLAN PARKE. |The trial ended, the judge, turning to Mrs. Mathews, said, 


* Now, another cause is coming on, which Iam sure you would be very angry 
lwith me were | to allow you and your friend to hear; I therefore recommend 
‘you to withdraw with her to my chambers adjoining,—to which you shall be 
‘conducted. You will there find better refreshments than I have here to offer 
you ;_ and you will amuse yourselves with the London newspapers till it is 
lover. 


A just perception of the ludicrous belongs, we have reason to believe, mostly 
to persons of the best understanding in other things; and we have observed 
that humorous nonsense is never so much relished as by people of approved 

sense. ‘Thus, it is infinite bad taste to jest with, or im the presence of in- 
ividuals who are unsusceptible of a joke. ‘The following incident (interesting 
in itself ) will be an apt illustration of the sometimes danger of speaking en had. jover roe Ae € 
inage (a foible very often indulged in by Mr. Mathews in his sportive vein, al- | hen, beckoning to the official already mentioned, this kind and liberal gen- 
though his better judgment condemned it,) in the hearing of ma/fer of-fact, Heman cordially and smilingly bowed a farewell : the comedian was then tacitly 
persons. ||invited to occupy the space his wife had vacared, and in the next moment found 

In the year 1822, on his return from his first visit to the United States,— |himself seated close to the judge! Again every eye was upturned to notice 
(“ the more or less United States,”) Mathews was met at Liverpool by his wife |this novel association, when one of the guests of mine host of - The Brooms,” 
and son. After a few nights of his performance in that place, the trio, in their [the only observer that seemed perfectly without eimotion or — upon the 
course of visits in that part of the world, proceeded to * The Brooms,” the| joceasion, entered the court at the moment the ladies were escorted out of it, 
seat of Mr. and Mrs. M—ke, a few miles from Stafford, where the assizes were! /and at the same tune a gentleman of Stafford, known to the party at “« The 
about to commence ; and Mathews, passionately fond of hearing trials, was to [Brooms,” who immediately on his entrance recognizing the actor, asked ina 
accompany his host, one of the grand jury, on the first day. It happened that) tone of surprise, and half doubt, as he pointed to the bench, 

a trial of some interest to the family, from the prisoner having been formerly al| ‘* Why, isnot that Mathews? T thoyght he was still in America. And—(here 
person in its employ, was then to come on, aud Mrs M-—ke announced her in- jhe drew along breath of wonder) —sealed close, and speaking to the judge. 
tention to be present at it ; but her husband gravely discountenanced the idea) What an extraordinary thing ! 

of ladies encountering the heat of a crowded court, which on this particular oc.) “ Not at all extraordinary, coolly replied the person addressed,—* not atail. 
casion was expected to be filled to excess ; and the weather being anusually| Sir James is a particuiar friend of Mr. Mathews. ‘ ; 

hot for the time of year, he used every argument to dissuade his lady and her} “ Indeed !” exclaimed the Stafford man (from whom this portion of the story 
fair guests from such an effort ; but in vain At length it was settled that only |was derived.) « Well, I should not have thought it,—I should rather have said 
Mrs. Mathews and her hostess should accompany the gentlemen to the courts /Sir James Parke would not be acquainted with an actor. He is, you know, 
on the following morning. At breakfast-time, when all were prepared to depart,|/said to be very serious,” as if earnestness in religion excluded kindness ! ; 
Mr. M—ke once more endeavoured to convince Mrs. M—ke, a person of deli-'| ** Well,” rejoined Mr. M—ke’s guest, “1 can only tell you that I am at this 
cate health, of the great fatigue she was about to suffer, anticipating, as he said, time staying, on @ visit, im the same house with Mr. Mathews ; and this morning, 
that she would not be able te sustain it. Upon which, finding that all arguments |at breakfast, he told us that he and Sir James Parke were at school together, 
were unavailing against Mrs. M—ke’s settled purpose, Mathews, full of good and that they had remained in close intimacy ever since.” 

spirits and playfulness, as he always was when unshackled by professional busi-| “Oh! indeed ' é' sida 

ness, and in unconfined enjoyment of “ Nature, and the Country,” in order to “ Yes,” continued the informant, “ he is 00 familiar with him, that when he 
put an end to fruitless discussion, and to divert his host from his objections, ex- |writes to the judge he calls him * Dear Jem! 

claimed 


* It is meatioued in the Memoirs of Charles Mathews,” that persons of certain religious 

* Oh, never mind! if the ladies find themselves fatigued, or inconvenienced, Lissa: who would as soon be —— mgr. a oo as of witnessing a dramatic enter- 

” |!tainment, had no scruple in entering theatre to hear his At Homes,” which they designated 

I will send bad the udge, and desire him to give them seats. inted with eith ie Lectures,”—to which the serious are naturally inclined. Whether Sir James Parke was one 

« What!” asked the host, in some surprise, ** are you acquainted with either | ¢ these, or whether he had by some means seen the “ Scotch Lady,” and the actor's wife 
of the judges he evidently knew), in private society, nv Gidipas has revealed. 
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This incident being a great deal talked of at the time, another version,—not 
of the fact, but of the motive which prompted Sir James's courtesy to the actor, 
was rife. Ill-nature declared that the judge’s eye, falling upon the body of the 
court, was startled from its propriety by the apparition of the modern Proteus ; 
that he saw himself thenceforth the prey of 


« One that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations,” 


and believed himself a doomed man, unless by some act of propitiation he could 
divert the observer before him from his dark design of taking him off the bench. 
and placing him upon the stage ; which naturally produced “ serious” alarm : 
and the politic expedient of getting the actor on his side, by placing him at it. 
suggested to the nervous judge the offer of accommodation made to him and his 
companions. But this account would rob Sir James Parke of the grace of ex- 
treme good nature and liberality of feeling, which indubitably actuated him on 
the occasion ; and, if any doubt of either remained, one of his own remarks to 
Mr. Mathews would at once establish his genuine motive in inviting the actor 
near him, and prove the total absence of dread, on his own account, of being 
represented, or misrepresented, by the person he so distinguished. 

“Mr. Mathews,” said he, “I’m quite glad I saw you, in order to offer you a 
seat to hear this laughable cause, which I am sure your ladies would not have 
been able to outstay in the heated crowd of the court. The public derives so 
much gratification, | may add, instruction, from your great talents, that it is but 
fair that it should afford you some entertainment in return.” 


_ In narratives that derive their chief effect from oral skill, and personal assump- 
tion of peculiar look and manner, much of the original point and humour is lost 
with the inflexions and intonations of the relator. 


« What fine chisel could ever yet cut breath !” 


The following anecdote, and others derived from the saine admirable source, 
may possibly appear when on paper, to be “ no’ worth the telling,” while from 
his lips, —from which nothing fell pointless,—they were matters of never-failing 
amusement. 

Mathews, who from Dan to Beersheba found nothing barren, and, by the force 
of his genius, might be said to draw “sermons from stones, and good from 
everything,”—detecting in the merest trifles traits of human character, imper- 
ceptible or unnoticed to less acute observers, used to relate the following amus- 
ing fact, as an instance of the natural and impulsive kindness of Sir James 
Parke’s disposition, and universal as judicial sense of right. 


« The ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust, 
With warmth gives sentence, and is always just.” 


Whether to man or beast, it would appear, he was impartial and even-handed in 
his distribution of justice, which, in the present instance, at least, was neither 
deaf nor blind. 
ring a trial of unusual gravity and interest in one of the civil courts, the 
business was, from time to time, one day disturbed and impeded by the whining 
of an enormous bull-dog, who ran rapidly about the body of the court, as if in 
quest of his master, thus distracting the attention of all present, and that of the 
judge in particular ; who, after many furtive looks at the restless object of an- 
noyance, at length, as if in despair of the nuisance abating, addressed the per- 
son whose office it was to see that quiet and propriety were preserved during the 
trials, saying to him in a half aside, 
“ Pray, turn out that troublesome dog! It's impossible to proceed with the 


business while he is running about, and making that noise. ‘Turn him out im- 


mediately.” 

The official, who either did not understand the judge, who spoke in a 
low voice, or cared not to risk his own safety by laying violent hands upon the 
rather ferocious and formidable-looking animal in question, (perhaps hoping that 
his last trespass against legal decorum was perpetrated) neglected his orders, 
which Sir James not at first perceiving, he resumed his official functions. 
Scarcely, however, had he done so, when the half-howling noise, and perturbed 
movements of the dog, were renewed with increased force, and Sir James, again 
turning to the man, impatiently reproved him for still allowing the objectionable 
ani to remain, enforcing rather sharply the first order,—namely, that the dog 
should be incontinently turned out of court. Here a pause ensued, and the 
man, no longer able to evade altogether his order, instead of seizing upon the 
actual culprit, laid the iron grasp of the law upon a poor, timid, inoffensive, lit- 
tle spaniel, who was sitting ineekly at the feet of its owner, and actively pro- 
ceeded to eject it, when Sir James, quite off his guard at this flagrant violation 
of justice, and unwilling that “This here dog should suffer for what that ‘here 
dog had done,” started from his seat, and cried out anxiously and vehemently, 

“ Not that dog '!—not that dog! That dog is behaving as well as a dog can 
behave. I’ve had my eye upon him some time. It’s that large white dog, that 
has made all the disturbance ; turn Aim out, and let that quiet, well-conducted 
animal remain.” 

After some evasive resistance on the part of the real culprit, he was at length 
secured, and the judge's sentence fulfilled to the very letter of the law ; during 
which process, Sir Janes, and every other person in court, paused with grave 
and patient aspect as they witnessed the triumph of innocence, and the unmiti- 
gated punishment of the incorrigible trausgressor, whose ignominious banish- 
ment was universally approved. 


«A judge all mercy is a judge unjust.” 


FUNERAL OBSEQUIES OF THE BURMESE 
PRIESTHOOD, &c. 
From the Journal of Major Perey Neville, h.-p. 12th Foot, late 63d Regt. 

When a Phoongee, or priest, dies, he is embalmed, and as much or more care 
taken in doing so than if he were a crowned head; he is put in a case, and 
placed on a splendid sarcophagus, where he remains for several months, in the 
principal pagoda of the + there watched over by a select number of the 
priesthood of his class, without intermission, night and day, until the lucky pe- 
riod arrives when the remains are to be consumed to ashes 

In the mean time there is being raised a gorgeous inausoleum of wood-work, 
and all the celebrated artisans in the neighbourhood voluntarily place themselves 
in requisition to execute this elaborate piece of workmanship—gratis! ‘These 

pare it with the greatest care; no pains or expense are spared, and when 
completed, the costliness and beauty of the work requires to be seen before it 
can be correctly judged of. It is of a rectangular form, varying from ten to six- 
teen feet in length by six to twelve in breadth, and from thirty to sixty in height, 
ascending from the base by compartments, pyramidal in form. On these com- 
partments, exquisitely carved painted, are allegorical representations of the 
different worlds and transmigrations the deceased is supposed to be obliged to 


zo through before he becomes perfection, when his soul is absorbed in the Eter- 
nal Creator—the doctrine of their creed. On the top of this mausoleum the 
sarcophagus is placed, the shell resembling a dragon, superbly gilt, painted, and 
exquisitely carved. On eachangle of the mausoleum are placed guarding gen, 
emblematic figures, bearing the human face, large as life, beautiful as angels are 
supposed to be; these hold a sort of palm branch, typical of victory over death 
and transmigration. 

‘The sarcophagus is itself canopied by a curtained and gilded frame-work, ex- 
ecuted in the same careful and brilliant style as the other parts of the work ; 
surmounting the whole is a cone of fret-work, elastic, wavy, and singularly 
beautiful, with a long banderol glittering from the top. 

Such is the admirable piece of workmanship placed, for destruction, in the 
nearest open space of ground contiguous ; and there await several of the priest- 
hood, watching in anxiety for certain signs and changes in the heavenly bodies 
land in the weather, “ the supposed destined time for the performance of the last 
cite to the deceased.” When that time is announced, “ thousands of people 
assemble to witness the ceremony ; long lines of covered places are temporarily 
erected for the convenience of the multitude ; tents and huts of all kinds occu- 
py the country around ; festivities commence ; the men perform their mystic 
and energetic dance to the honour of the deceased and their country ; the wo- 
men go through graceful and expressive figures accompanied by songs of joy ; 
the feast is spread; mirth and hilarity, within decorous bounds, reign around ; 
and all appear contented and happy. 

While this is going on, preparations for the intended result are in progress. 
\Groups of men appear with cars, in these are placed fanciful figures, as large as 
\life, of warriors, gaudily arrayed, in imposing attitudes, grasping a thunderbolt 
or weapon of offence, ready to hurl as in fight. ‘These cars are armed with huge 
rockets and placed at intervals, about three hundred yards from the mausoleum, 
to be fired. At a signal small rockets innumerable are let off ; and then comes 
lighting the great rocket of the first ear. ‘The multitude surrounding give way, 
as the car in its headlong course rushes towards the mausoleum. ‘ The excite- 
ment of the moment may then be conceived, at the roar of the great rockets, 
and the dense column of smoke rendering all things about the car indistinct. 
jAll eyes are turned to see the result ; but should the object not be effected, by 
‘either the car stopping short or missing the mausoleum, a pause ensues. And 
lother volleys of fireworks and small rockets traverse in every direction, to the 
jeceasional injury of many. At another signal, off goes another car, and so in 
|succession, until the object is obtained.” But should the first car succeed, great 
|store of good fortune is supposed to be certain to all those concerned in render- 
ling the last offices to the deceased. 
| When the grand finale takes place, and the explosion is followed by a burst 
jof flame, ascending and enveloping the sarcophagus, nothing can be more mag- 
jnifieent. The multitude give one loud cheer! and so closes one of the most 
lanimating spectacles [ ever witnessed. I thought of the days of Greece and 
Rome, and the funeral pyres of the renowned warriors of their time—but even 
these must have fallen short in dignity and grandeur—the funeral obsequies of 
the Burman Priesthood. 

These religious men live in certain colleges together, and independent of their 
jsacred character, they prove of great use in civil life; simple and humble in 
character, they lead a life without reproach or prejudice. They educate, ad- 
vise, and feed the poor, and are liberal in their opimons regarding the religion of 
other countries. ‘They say to our missionaries—* Your religion may be very 
\good and best adapted for your nation, out we are perfectly satisfied with our’s ; 
iwe are of one mind on the subject and are contented, so are our people, and we 
|want no change.” Nor do they change. 

The Burmese are generally speaking a happy people, and only want a good 
government. In their intercourse with each other, they are kind, amiable, ge- 
nerous, and conciliatory. During the performance of the above ceremony, there 
did not appear in the dense mass around, under all circumstances, the slightest 
inclination to disagree; on the contrary, all was hilarity and good temper in 
their games and pastimes. In wrestling they excel, they are strong and mus- 
cular, and sometimes give heavy falls. ‘The worsted party invariably rose, and 
with great good nature, cordially shook hands with the victor. 


HOLLY COTTAGE. 
Cuaprer 

It is strange how much deeper and more enduring is our sympathy with sor- 
‘row than with joy. Many a cheerful home do I pass in my country rambles, be- 
fore many a cottage-door do I pause to watch the merry children at their play ; 
jbut there is one house before which | always linger with a melancholy interest, 
jand, often as I pass it, I still feel the same sinking of the heart when I draw 
‘near, as I did when it was first deserted years ago, and when the history of its 
latest inmates was in every body’s mouth. This sadness may spring, in part, 
from selfish considerations. In my early childhood [ first was led to this cot- 
tage ; in after years, when the hopes of youth were warm about my heart, my 
favourite ramble was still in this direction ; and now, when childhood and my 
lyouth have faded like dreams, I bend my steps hither again, and count over the 
treasures I have lost. Alas! | may well grieve over my diminished store, and, 
in the exuberant gladness and fertility of summer, this old house seems the 
only thing that is changed even as | am. But it was not of myself I meant to 
speak. 
oily Cottage (for by this name was the now desolate habitation once known 
stands in the very heart of the New Forest, and on the edge of some encl 
land that once was a stately park. J:mmediately behind it is a hanging wood of 
‘elm and beech, with here and there a tall pine towering above its neighbours. 


‘Through this wood and across the cottage garden trickles a little stream, clear 
and noisy, though now half-hidden by cresses and reeds, and the wood itself is - 


ipeopled with a large colony of rooks. The cottage contains but four rooms, 
‘but its ample porch used to furnish a fifth apartment in summer time, and though 
‘the woodbine once trained over it, so glorious in its blossoming season, lies dead 
‘upon the ground, yet 1 love to stand in that spot still, for the view seen thence 
‘is one of exceeding beauty. Gentle undulations, clothed in grass and crowned 
with noble trees, are immediately opposite ; while to the left stretches a vista of 
distant country, blue and hazy, a very dream-land for the fancy; and to the 
right, winds away the long green valley, its termination lost in woods of oak, 
‘beech, and holly. Beautiful it is at all times !—when the spring uncurls the 
fern leaves, and calls forth verdure on every tree ; when the golden furze-bloom 
makes the summer air heavy with its rich tegen and the crimson bells of the 
jox-glove wave slowly in the evening wind ; when the breath of autumn passes 
over the heathery slopes and bids them blush into beauty ; and even in winter, 
when the old oaks lift their bare branches in the frosty sunshine. Now and 
then—nay, almost every evening, the deer steal down to feed in the valley, 


raising their graceful heads if a step comes near, and bounding away over the 
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hill, so suddenly that you might believe you had but fancied they were — 
your eyes a few moments ago. 

Alas ! a change is threatened to this lovely forest-land. ‘Through these evlm, 
green recesses, where the poor man’s cattle feed beside the stately deer, dis- 
turbed by few travellers, a railroad is to be made These quiet shades, where) 
now rises no harsher sound than the waving of the boughs, the night-cry of the 
owl, or the hunter’s merry shout, will soon be alive with the sLrill whistle of the. 
steam-engine. Quiet nooks in this great natural temple, long leafy aisles that! 
have been my favourite haunts for years, are to be sacred no longer ‘9 high and) 
holy thought. It may be all well, but I could have wished ok changes had) 
not been made in my day. Many voices are raised to oppose the making of a 
railroad through the Forest. The rich man dreads it may be brought too near! 
his drawing-room windows; the lover of hunting fears interruption of his darl- 
ing amusement ; the farmer of small substance trembles for the safety of his| 
cattle ; while all talk alike of the injury to the poor, and the invasion of forest! 
rights. All good reasons, no doubt ; but J have yet another. I grieve that) 
one more breathing-place for the lover of Nature, yet unprofaned by the im-| 
provements of man, should be taken away. Perhaps we are hardly able to ap-| 
preciate the influence —ay, and the usefulness of scenes like these, appealing to 
us in the midst of a trafficking, ever-moving world, in behalf of beauty and of 
peace. These are romantic notions, I dare say, but I am indulgent to them, for! 
they are all that remain to me of my youth. 

ut to return to the cottage. The three noble holly-trees from which it re-| 
ceived its name, are still standing on the green before the door ; but that green, 
once so carefully trimmed, is now covered with coarse matted grass. The 
flower-beds, too, are overgrown with grass and weeds, through which, here and 


with her at the dying words of her favourite Lady Emily, or smiling at sallies 
of wit that once flowed from lips long ago mouldered into dust. 

But « change came over all this. One day when I went (as had become my 
almost daily custom) to see Ellen, I found her and her mother in a state of bust- 
ling cunfusion, in consequence, as the former told me, of the unexpected arrival 
of young Mr. Courtland. ‘This gentleman was the grandson and heir of the 
proprietor of the estate, which he had never before visited, and he had now 
come down for a week's fishing on his grandfather's property. He had asked 
Mrs. Matley to let him have a room inher house during his stay, and she was 
doing her utmost to make him comfortable. It seemed all very natural and 
proper, so I e’en walked home again, catching, as I went, a glimpse of a youn 
man, in fishing costume, following the windings of the little stream through 
the wood. 

When ten days had passed, believing the stranger must have taken his de- 
parture, I visited the cottage again, and, finding nobody at home, I passed into 
the park, and walked on till I reached the bank of the river at the back of the 
mansion, when I suddenly heard voices nearme. [ turned, and saw Ellen with 
a young man, who could be no other than Mr. Courtland, seated under the 
trees within a few yards of the spot where I stood. They did not see me, and 
[ watched them in silence fora few moments. The young man was speaking, 
gazing earnestly all the while on the beautiful, blushing face of his young come 
panion ; and Ellen, who did not answer him a word, listened with a quiet smile, 
as she idly plucked the flowers that grew around her and threw them into the 
stream. J thought neither might wish for the presence of a third person, and 
so I turned unperceived away ; but, in spite of the pleasantness of that scene, 
I felt uneasy and anxious, and at the end of a week I went again to look for 


there, a pale and sickly rose struggles to the light, or some half-dead currant-, 
bush displays its shrunken fruit. Some of the tiles from the cottage roof have 
fallen about the garden, and it is now hardly safe to enter at the open door and 
tread the uneven floor, for the crazy building trembles at every step. Imme-. 
diately at the back of the cottage is an opening (for the gate has fallen from its) 
hinges), from which a path leads, through the wood I have mentioned, into the 
now let to a farmer. The ground slopes gently upward to the spot on 
which stood the mansion of a family now passed away from the face of the 
earth. I can remember when the old house was pulled down. ne of its latest 
roprietors in grief for the death of his wife and daughters, left for ever the 
6 in which they had delighted ; and it remained for many years entirely 
without inhabitant. There was a pleasure-garden before it, surrounded with an 
iron railing, and entered by a lofty gate between stone pillars, each surmounted 
by a rampant lion supporting a shield. The garden had been formally laid out, | 
with straight walks and quaintly shaped flower-beds. Here and there was a 
statue or an urn, often beautified by the blossoms of some wild plant that had) 
twined its light tendrils about it ; and a vigorous wild-rose-tree had almost hid- 
den the somewhat ungracefu! Naiad who presided over the ruined fountain. 
There was nothing beautiful in the architecture of the large old house, but many 
of the apartments it contained were noble in size and perfect in their proportions.) 
In my youth I often made my way into the hall by a broken window. It was 
a very fine room, with panels of old oak. Over the broad fire-place still hung! 
a picture representing a hawking party, and a few pieces of armour were at-) 
tached to the walls. Often, standing alone in that deserted house, have I start-, 
ed to hear the rattling of helmet and shield as the wind swayed them to and fro.) 
The gilded mouldings of the ball room were falling to the ground, and its paint | 


ed walls already stained with damp. Latterly, the staircase was in so dilapi-| 
dated a state that I feared to ascend it; but at one time I used to range over! 
the whole house, where still were scattered many relics of the dead. Books, 
vases for flowers, pieces of music—graceful mementos of the youth and beauty! 
which had once made that dwelling joyful—were left, as if to make its present 
state seem yet more sad and desolate. In one small chamber, commanding a 
lovely prospect, I found a volume of poems laid open on the window seat, 
stained by the rain that had fallen upon it through the broken panes. Near it 
was a glass containing the remains of some withered flowers, and a faded 
sketch, on which was written the name ef “ Emily Courtland,”—frail memo- 
rials that yet had outlasted the beautiful being whose hand placed them there. 

From some of the windows at the back of the house was seen the main stream, 
one of whose branches passed through the wood on the edge of the park, and 
across the garden attached to Holly Cottage. This stream formed a beautiful! 
feature in the landscape, flowing through rich, green meadows with a strong and 
rapid current, and sending its sweet music to my ear many and many a time, as 
I sat musing in the neglected mansion. Perhaps it was then and there that ] 
learned to be a dreamer and a moralizer ; but I was young: and in youth, in 
very wilfulness, we seek out sadness as eagerly as in later years we long to cast 
it from us. 

In those days there was little about Holly Cottage in harmony with the mel- 
ancholy of the “ great house.” It was then occupied by a wiilow, who had for- 
merly been rail wesaten to the Courtland family, and her only daughter. The 
mother I did not like ; there was something mean and cringing in her over-acted 
respect to those whose station in life was‘at all superior to her own, and when- 
ever she spoke to me, I found myself trying to guess at the motives that 

mpted her. There was a want of simplicity in all she said that impressed. 
me with a belief there was also an absence of trath; and the expression of her, 
keen, grey eyes and demurely puckered mouth seemed to me—albeit not given 
to unkind suspicions —full of cunning and duplicity. Her daughter, Ellen Mat- 
ley, was the verv reverse of all this. Simple, ingenuous, affectionate, she won 
at once my confidence and good-will, and by degrees I became a constant visi- 
tor at the cottage, often taking Ellen on with me to wander in the park. I found 
her always a pleasing companion. The last mistress of Courtland Park had 
been fond of her, and Ellen had lived much with the young ladies, sharing the}, 
instructions they received, so that her education and manners were quite those 
of alady. She was very beautiful, her features were regular, and the expres- 
sion of her countenance varied with every emotion. Her enthusiastic admira- 
tion and love of all that was noble or beautiful, interested me from the first, and 
it was my delight to read to her some touching poem, or relate some deed of 
heroism, that | might see reflected in her speaking face the earnest feelings 
kindled in her heart. I thought not of the dangers to which, through her trust- 
ful and enthusiastic temperament, she might afterwards be exposed ; I enjoyed] 
wielding the power I possessed over her mind, and did not trouble myself with. 
fears for the future. 

Different as were the characters of mother and daughter, they yet were warm-}) 
ly attached to each other. Sometimes I thought there was a shade of disap- 


Ellen, and ascertain how matters were going on. 1 was on the eve of departure 
for a visit of some weeks to a relation at a distance, and I determined, if un- 
able to speak to Ellen on the subject, at least to say something to her mother 
on the folly, if not the impropriety, of her encouraging an intimacy between 
her daughter and Mr Courtland. As I expected, I found Mrs. Matley alone. 
The young stranger was, she said, fishing in the park ; and Ellen, as I drew 
from her with difficulty, had gone to carry him his luncheon. 

“Ts this wise, Mrs. Matley ?” I asked. “ I know Ellen to be pure and in- 
nocent, it is not that I fear her acting in a manner unworthy of herself, but are 
you not running a fearful risk of destroying your child's happiness for ever, by 
permitting this constant association with one who appears in every way likely to 
win her affection! He is evidently struck with her beauty and sweetness, and 
will stay here so long as she amuses him ; but when he is weary of this quiet 
life, he will go back to the world and forget her, leaving her to pine here, every 
hope withered, every kindly feeling blighted—perhaps, for ever. And can you, 
as a mother, stand by and see all this misery threatening her, without speaking 
even 4 warning word !” 

Mrs. Matley hesitated, and there was evidently a struggle in her mind between 
her habitual respect towards me, and her indignation that a comparative stran- 
ger should venture to interfere in her family affairs. 

« You are young, madam,” she said, at last, “ to think so gravely of these 
things. I have seen much of the world in my time, and I know Mr. Courtland 
well. There is nothing to fear for Ellen's happiness. Many thanks for your 
kind anxiety about her, but I assure you you mistake the matter altogether.” 

* Thope I do,” L replied ; « but young as I may be, I know something of 


human nature. I love Ellen, and have studied her character, and I own that 


I tremble for her now.” I then told her of the scene I had unintentionally wit- 
nessed a few days before, but she merely seemed annoyed that | should know 
anything about it, repeating that | took a mistaken view of the whole affair, and 
that Mr. Courtland was the most honourable of men. 

** I say nothing against him,” | answered ; + but you, who, as you say, know 
something of the world, must feel the impossibility of his marrying your daughter ; 
and Ellen, with a mind to appreciate refinement, and a heart to feel kindness, 
what must be the consequence of his present devotion to her? She will love 
him even as her earnest nature is capable of loving, and then she must be dis- 
satisfied and unhappy for the rest of her life. I have thought i right to speak 
openly to you, Mrs. Matley, as a sincere friend of your daughter, and because 
it sometimes happens that those nearest at hand see less than those at a little 
distance. Give my love to Ellen, and tell her, if you will, all that I hae said. 
[ am going from home,”’ I added, rising to depart, “ and shall be absent several 
weeks.” 

I thought I saw a gleam of satisfaction in my hearer's eye as 1 spoke ; and 
when on my way homewards I pondered on what had » every moment 
strengthened my conviction that Mrs. Matley’s blindness was enly pretended. 
“ She is playing a dangerous game,” thought I ; « she thinks, probably, to draw 
him into a marriage, and if she succeed, what then? There can be no happiness 
in a connexion so unequal.” 

Thad taken a green path across the Forest, skirting the edge of the park, 
and leading to aslight wooden bridge thrown across another part of the river I 
have already mentioned. This bridge was half-hidden by a group of alder trees, 
under whose shadow rose many a tall foxglove, its purple bells musical with 
bees. I was fond of the place, for | love the sound of bene waters, and here 
they have a peculiarly sweet murmur ; the bed of the stream being uneven 
and pebbly. On this day as I drew near. [ saw Mr. Courtland and my friend 
Ellen coming towards me across the bridge. She blushed when she saw me ; 
and, drawing her hand away from her companion, hurried towards me. 

“ T am glad Thave met you, Ellen,” I said, + for] am going away to-morrow, 
and I was anxious to see you before my departure.” 

“ Going away !” she repeated, in a tone of real grief. “ You will not be 
absent long!” 

** Probably several weeks,” I replied ; “ but you have not introduced me to 
your companion, Ellen.” 

With some confusion, vet more grace, she presented Mr. Courtland, who was 
energetic in his expressions of admiration of the scenery, * though,” he add- 
ed, smiling, ‘ this stream has been the boundary of my wanderings till to-day.” 
« Do you make a long stay here '” I asked ; and [ observed that Ellen seem- 
ed scarcely to breathe while awaiting his reply. 

« | hardly know, indeed,” he said. “ Ihave had good sport as yet ; and I 
am so eager a fisherman that I do not like to go while I am successful. Besides, 
my good friend Mrs. Matley makes me so comfortable that I have already ime 
bibed an ardent love for forest-life.” 

“ Have you been successful to day !” I inquired, somewhat maliciously, I 
confess, for | saw no sign of rod or basket. “ Mrs. Matley told me you were 


inted ambition in Mrs. Matley’s manner, when she told how the great house | 
Fad been the home of Ellen’s childhood, and how sadly times were changed ;| 
thile the daughter's grief when to the past was quite unmixed with) 
Ifishness. Many a time has Ellen led me from room to room, describ 


nes long past in simple, energetic language, till Ihave found inyself weeping) 


fis! 

i not done much to-day,” he answered, eyeing me suspiciously ; “ the 
fish would not rise, so | took to exploring a litt!e.” 
I turned to Ellen. “ May I ask you to walk a little way with me? I have 
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i delighted to observe that, earnest as Ellen’s attachment to her husband might 


“I will not pretend to doubt your meaning, but I assure you, you are mista- be, he was no less devoted to her. 
ken—you do not know him.” | When I took my leave, Mr. Courtland offered to escort me through the for- 


“But I know you, Ellen; and there are few in this world dearer to me than est, and J thus had the opportunity [ sought, of speaking to him without wit- 
you have long been;” and I repeated the cautions I had already offered to her nesses. I told him feared I had previously come before his notice as an offi- 


mother. She listened attentively, and with much agitation. ‘cious person, but I trusted my affec‘ionate intersst in his wife would sufficiently 

“ Ellen, dear Ellen,” I said earnestly, «is it even now too late to warn you ! excuse me to him; and then merely mentioned the remarks that were going the 

Do you indeed love this stranger?” _ round of the village society, leaving it, of course, te him to notice them or not 
e colour rose to her very brow, and her eyes filled with tears. ‘as he thought best. He looked perplexed. 

“T am answered, Ellen ; yet beware what you do, This man cannot marry ‘ You are very kind,” he said, “and I thank you ‘or having called my atten- 
you. Beautiful and highly gifted as you are, yet there is a barrier between you tion to this matter. I care little enough for the busy tittle-tattle ofthe village, 
which his proud relations would never allow him to overstep. He is, as you but it might annoy Ellen. Just now I cannot remove her, but I have often 
know, the last living representative of an old family, and his grandfather is thought of taking her to some place where both would be alike unknown, and 
most anxious to see him suitably married. Believe me, my dear Ellen, there is where, under another name we might live unquestioned and unmolested ” 
danger about you.” | But must there be all this deceit '” I asked, impatiently. 

“Indeed, indeed,” she replied, eagerly, ‘‘ you do not know him. He is good | ‘It is impossible,” he replied, colouring, “ to acknowledge the whole truth 
and noble. J have no fears. More I must not say, but indeed you wrong now. It would ruin our prospects, and on my grandfather’s death I should find 
him. | myselfa titled beggar. Sesides, [ am the last of my race, the old man’s only 

“T hope so, Ellen; but I will keep you no longer. God bless you! My hope; and, eccentric as he may be, he has treated me with noble kinkness, and 
warning was well meant; and I shall think of you often, and anxiously.” ||I cannot break his heart.” . 

We parted ; and when after a few minutes I looked back, I saw that Mr.| “ But can nothing ‘'e done?” I pleaded. “Surely if he saw your beau- 
Courtland had rejoined Ellen, and I doubted not that all my wise cautions were tiful Ellen, he would see no reason for breaking his heart because she was your 
already forgotten. | wife 1” 

Craprer II. young man shook his head. 

Family events, which it is unnecessary te mention more particularly, kept | You do not know him,” he said; “his prejudices are violent, and he is 
me from home nearly four months. During that time I had heard nothing of pleased to entertain other views forme. You will easily believe that I have 
Ellen Matley ; but, while staying in London for a few days, immediately before more than once sounded his feelings on this point, but | have on each occasion 
my return to the Forest, | caught sight of Mr. Courtland in one of the parks. been more firmly convinced that all attempts to bring him into my views must 
He looked discontented, | thought, but 1 saw him only for a moment, and. ever be totally unavailing,—nay, though I believe he dearly loves me, I am yet 
might have been mistaken. The sight of him, however, nade me doubly anx- convinced that he would cast me off if he knew what I had done.” 
ious to know something of ny poor Ellen, and I had not been two days at)! I had no right to argue the matter further, so I began to speak of Ellen. 


home before I made my way to Holly Cottage. It was already late in Octo-. 
ber, yet the air was mild and sunny, and the otis autumnal tints clothed the! 
woods in beauty. Ellen was in the garden, tying up the bough of a rose-tree 
still covered with bloom. With a ready welcoine on her lip, she flew to meet. 
me as I reached the gate, but I fancied there was some constraint in her man-| 
ner, and when the agitation of our meeting was over, and she was calm again, 
I saw that her calmness was no longer that of a heart untouched by care, but. 
the stillness of deep though subdued feeling. She questioned me much of my 
wanderings, and drew yet closer to my side when | said [ had been in London. 

*« Do you not ask whom I saw there, Ellen?” I said, smiling. 

She caught my hand. 

“ Did you, indeed, see him!—Did you see Arthur!” she exclaimed. « What 
did he say !—how did he look? ‘Tell me—tell me all about him !” 

“ And pray who is Arthur, Ellen ?” 

Her eyes fell beneath my look of inquiry. 

** Mr. Courtland, I mean.” 

*«] saw him but for a moment,” [ said, “ and was unobserved by him.” 

She looked disappointed ; her countenance a moment before had been abso- 
lutely radiant with expectation. 

«« How long is it since Mr. Courtland left you!” I asked. 

«“ He went to London yesterday week,” she replied. 

«Only a week ago! Oh, Ellen, are my fears to be realised? Can your 
friend do nothing for you ? Am I once more too late ?”” 

She did not immediately reply. but, putting her arm through mine, led me’ 
into the house and upstairs to her own chamber, where she sat down beside 
me. 

* You must not mistake me now,” she said, “ nor can I allow you any lon- 
ger to doubt his honour. This will tell you all!” and she drew from her bo- 
som a small chain to which was attached a wedding-ring. ‘ Yes,” she con-) 


«T shall be very sorry to take her from your neighbourhood,” he said. « Pray 
come to see her more frequently, and be assured that 1, no less than herself, am 
deeply sensible of all the kindness you have shewn her.” 

] promised that my visits should be more frequent than they had been of late. 

« You do not, then fear that your own character may be compromised by your 
associating with us?” he said, as we shook hands at my own door. 

“ No,” [ replied, “1 am not very young or very beautiful, so I flatter myself 


may do what I please. But,” added J, more seriously, am to say nothing 


of the true state of affairs between you and Ellen!” 

“ T have but to repeat that we are ruimed if our secret is betrayed. Ina few 
months we will move to some other place, and in the meantime, as Ellen does 
not leave home, she is not likely to hear any thing that could distress her.” 

It was useless to say more, so, though by no means satisfied, I bade him fare- 
well, and we separated. In the course of the next few months I saw Ellen fre- 
quently. Sometimes Mr. Courtland was obliged to go to London for two or 
three days, but his heart was with his treasure, and he could not long be absent 
from her side. She was very happy ; the past and the future did not trouble her 
thoughts; it was enough to see him, to hear him, and she had no wish beyond 


\|her present joy. Yet a new blessing was given to her. Inthe month of Au- 
'|gust she became a mother, and the child, healthy and vigorous, seemed to us 


all far handsomer than babies usually are. How lovely was Ellen’s face when 
it wore that new and almost holy expression that beams in a mother’s smile ! 
When the child was about a month old, Ellen asked me if I would go with 
her to his christening, to stand sponsor for her darling. I consented, and we 
went together one day during the week, when divine service was celebrated in 
our village. I have not yet mentioned the church, which has little pretension 
to architectural beauty, being, in truth, a very plain ill-proportioned structure, 
with but one wing and an insignificant tower, surmounted with a wooden belfty 
and steeple. It stands, however, in a lovely situation, and the graveyard is 


tinued, observing my start of surprise, ** 1 told you long ago that you wronged) 


shaded by old trees, whose boughs may be seen in summer time through the 


him. 1 have broken a promise in telling you my secret, but whom should I |]open windows, waving in the wind, with a sound I delight to hear in the pauses 


trust if I could doubt you ?” 

« And when and where were you married, Ellen !” 

«| have been his wife nearly three months.” | 

« And does he acknowledge you as his wife in the face of the world! Do 
his relations know what you have done !” I inquired, anxiously. 

«They do not know it yet,” replied Ellen, with some hesitation. “ Our 
marriage was celebrated privately at some distance from this place, in the 

resence only of my mother and a friend of Arthur's. While his grandfather 
ives, our secret must be kept,—and what does it matter! I shall see him! 
very often.” 

I could not say a word to check her expectations of happiness, and the words’ 
in which I expressed a hope they would be realised came from my heart. 
I inquired when she expected to see her husband again. 

«Soon, very soon,” she replied, witha gay, bright smile. ‘ He is now with 
Lord Courtland, but at the end of the week he will be here again. Oh, we have 
been so happy !” 

When I had left Ellen, I could not but reflect painfully on her position. 
For her—so true, so open—to be leading a life of deceit, to be acting a false- 
hood day after day, seemed a sad degradation, in spite of all her happiness. 
Perhaps it was my ignorance of the world that led me to think Mr. Courtland 
somewhat cowardly in concealing his marriage. If he were not prepared to ac- 
knowledge Ellen as his wife, what right had he to seek her affections, and in- 
terfere with the peaceful tenor of her life! Such was my reasoning ; but when, 
a few days later, | met Ellen, leaning fondly on her husband’s arm, and looking 
up in his face with the confidence of perfect love, | could almost forgive him. 

From this time he was so constantly at the cottage, that I felt my presence 
there might be unwelcome, and throughout the winter and following spring I 
seldom saw Elien. Luckily, her home was in a lonely situation almost beyond 
the range of village gossipry ; but, at length, the frequency of Mr. Courtland’s 
visits was observed, and whispers, such as it pained me to hear, were soon rife 
respecting my young friend. Perhaps these evil reports were the more readily 
received, because Mrs. Matiey had made herself extremely unpopular by hold- 


‘lof prayer and praise. Within, the walls of the little church are crowded with 


monuments and hatchmenrts of the Courtland family ; some of the latter dim with 
age, some bright as ifthey had been painted but yesterday. At the western 
end of the side-aisle, divided by an iron railing from the rest of the church, and 
lighted by a large window bearing still on its highest panes the arms of the 
family, is a recess, beneath whose paved floor lie many generations of the Court- 
lands. On each side of the window, at the time of which I have been s eaking, 
hung some tattered silken banners, now fallen into dust; and on the side wals 
were a few pieces ofrusty armour of which only a gauntlet remains. Thee 


||was ever something very sad to me in those perished memorials of human gran- 


deur. Alas! that recess has a sadder interest for me now. 
Mr. Courtland, with the friend who had been witness to his marriage, awaited 


us in the church, and soon after our entrance the service began. Poor Ellen! 


\I believe it was the first time she had felt any bitterness in her lot. I saw her 
look round on all the proud records of her husband’s family, then bow her ‘head 


‘jover her baby’s sleeping face and weep. Unkind and suspicious glances, too, 


for the first time fell upon her, and her gentle spirit could ill bear them at such 
an hour She was pale and exhausted when the rite was done, and I was glad 
that a carriage had been provided to convey her home. I accompanied her, and 
entreated her to let me relieve her awhile of the weight of her boy, but in vain. 
I know not what thoughts were passing in her mind, but she said she could not 
part with him then, and she pressed him to her heart with almost a passionate 
eagerness, shedding silent tears, even when he lay awake and placid in her 
arms. 

From this day she seemed anxious to be gone. She had felt that the 5 
of scorn was pointed at her, and that shame was believed to be her portion. Her 
hasband was not long in putting into execution his plan of moving her to a dis- 
‘tance from her former home, and with much sorrow for myself mixed with re- 
joicing for her, I saw her depart. 


ON THE CURRENTS OF THE OCEAN. 


I may be matter of supererogation to remind our readers that the general 


iag herself aloof from persons of her rank in life, and endeavourmg to obtain a, 


term, Ocean, designates that huge body of salt and navigable water which en- | 
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‘ / a few words to say before we part. You will excuse my stealing your compa- footing among those of a somewhat higher class The village aristocracy’ 
if nion for awhile, Mr. Courtland 2” indignant at such presumption, had now an opportunity of revenging them” 
if He bowed with a look of considerable annoyance, and I walked away with selves, and they failed not to take advantage of it. It was during the summe?! 
HH. Ellen. We were both silent for some time : for my part I did not know how that these annoying rumours respecting Ellen reached my ears for the firs’ 
ia to introduce the subject that was uppermost in my mind, and Ellen seemed full time, and as they gathered strength, I determined to give Mr. Courtland some 
a of thought. At length I said,— hint of their existence. For this purpose I called at Mrs. Matley’s, and was 
« Ellen, you are the very soul of truth : do you know what it is of which I, warmly received by my friend, whom I found busily occupied in the manu- 
wish to speak to you? Answer me from your heart.” facture of some garments of an ominously small size. The conversation that i 
For a moment she hesitated, then raising her clear, truthful eyes to mine, she passe was, though not quite unrestrained, lively. and interesting; ard I was 
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compasses the whole globe of the earth ; but it may not therefore be unneces- 
sary to remind them that, though the ancients barely had an exact notion of 
currents, Eustathius supposes the word to have been derived from the Greek 
signifying, to slide swiftly. This is certainly—of all the derivations from th« 
Hebrew, Pheenician, Sanscrit, Greek, or Latin —the best basis for a lucubratior 
which treats of the great system of Aqueous circulation ; since it conveys ar 
inference that oceanic movements have long attracted regard. Phil. Sachsius 
in 1664, acquired considerable reputation by his Oceanus Microcosmucus, where- 
in he shows that there is a circular motion jn the waters, like that of the bloo 
in the human body ; that they all come from the ocean, and return thither again 
in fact, that the same influences that are exercised by the blood upon the bodies 
of animals are also exercised by the ocean upon the constitution of the 
globe, the fluid being, in both cases, the great principle of existence. Now, 
considering the admirable chemical composition of water, and that by the ordain- 
ed action of its gases, saltness, phosphorescence, mucosity, and temperature, i! 
circulates nourishment through every part, modifying the various climates the 
while, Sachsius is relatively right ; but the thought is due to Solomon. This. 
at all events, was an improvement upon that strange notion which the Pytha- 
goreans and all their offsets held, namely, that the earth was a huge ani- 
mal, the respiration and movements of which caused ebbing, flowing, and diver- 

streams. 

wo aqueous movements of different kinds have been observed, by which 
the waters of the sea are impelled in some horizontal direction from one spot to- 
wards another ; namely, Tides and Currents. Asboth these phenomena are 
matters of the utmost consequence in navigation, no pains have been spared to 
examine effects in extenso, in order to approach the causes of all the various 


features attending them, as their periods, their velocities, their courses, and|| 


their peculiar stations. Of these the constant causes are reducible to calcula 
tion ; but there are still so many occult ones to perplex the anxious inquirer, 
that the Chevalier De Sade was quite right when he declared, “ C’ est wn laby- 
rynthe de difficultes hors de la hoa de tout calcul.” 

Astronomy owns the tidal theory as a daughter ; but not without a plausi- 
ble claim on the part of Astrology to the same relationship, the latter having 
fostered it previous to the days of Sir Isaac Newton. Many important truths 
have been strongly conceived, and some have been adopted by Faith long before 
their demonstration became evident : thus, for instance, the rotation of the sun 
was discovered by Galileo many years before Newton demonstrated the univer- 
sality of gravity. This grand principle shows that a tidal motion of the sea, 

verned mainly by the moon, must take place ; but all our advances in hydro- 

ynamics is not yet capable of accounting for all their observed and very per- 
plexing anomalies. The extreme smallness of tides in the middle of wide wa 
ters, as the Atlantic, where they are only two or three feet, and the Pacific, in 
parts of which they are said to be nearly imperceptible, are evidences that as 
yet we can give no exact mechanical reasons for the forms and distribution of co- 
tidal lines, nor represent the tide-wave moving round the globe. Hence no philo- 
sopher has yet attempted to predict the precise course and amount of the tides 
at any one place ; nor can they accurately compute beforehand, the instant which 


uthough the differences in northing and southing, between the déad reckonings 
ind the observations, might be pointed out by the observed latitude, yet the 
error of longitude, or of easting or westing, would of course escape detection ex- 
cept in instances where small equatorial portions of the surface of the sphere 
nay be considered as planes. 

Currents are often confounded with tides, and rice rersa: but properly speak- 
ing they are essentially different phenomena. Tides follow, with alternate rising 
and falling, the diurnal motion of the moon, and, likewise, in some measure of 
the sun ; whereas currents continue in one direction for a longer spell. They 
ire, in fact, vast masses of water which are in continual motion in a certam 
direction, running sometimes two or three thousand miles, with an average 
ywreadth of two or three hundred miles. Although some currents are caused by 
tides, unlike them, they derive their motion from other causes than solar and 
lunar attraction ; and in their constant circulation, they traverse extensive re- 
gions where they necessarily emit or imbibe heat, thereby softening the severity 
of polar cold, and tempering the heats of tropical climates. hey moreover 
yerform other important offices in the grand economy of nature, disturbing the 
hydrostatic pressure at the bottom, rendering the fluid favourable to submarine 
vegetation and piscatory life, and by agitating the waters, preventing stagna- 
tion. Dampier thinks that tides may be compared to land and sea-breezes, in 
respect to their keeping near the shore and alternating at short intervals ; but 
the currents he likens to the Trade-winds. This is so popular an image that 
we Way recur to such men as Dampier and Bernouilli, even though we cast 
their imitators upon the waters. But the comparison isa forced one. When 
we see the uneven and furrowed landscape above water, we can readily discern 
the influence of mountainous districts upon the winds. and therefore theorize on 
the subject satisfactorily, because itis all above-board. But in treating of cur- 
irents, the whole case alters, we perceive the effects, but not all the causes, since 
ithere are numberless submarine mountains,, gullies, hummocks, and chasms, 
ithat do not reach the surface, but influence the currents notwithstanding. And 
‘though some may infer that a current extends 50 or 100 fathoms downwards, 
lour exact acquaintance is nearly confined to the super-natant waters only. 
| Currents are always named after the points towards which they run or set ; 
'being therein exactly the reverse of wind, which is designated according to the 
point from which it blows. Currents do not, like the tides, change their direc- 
tion in the course of afew hours ; yet some of them flow one way only during 
1 few day, others continue several months in one direction, and then alter their 
jcourse, or vanish altogether, while others run continually the same way. Hence, 
ithey are either permanent, particular, or variable, as well as of a perennial, 
periodical, or casual nature. The permanent currents are always directed to- 
wards the same point of the compass, the course and velocity being constant ; 
|the particular currents shift from one direction to its opposite, in the course of 
|six months, and the variable currents are those irregular streams which have no 
stated period, and are generally affected by the wind, one twenty-ninth part of 
the velocity of which is equal to that of the current. Counter-currents move 
in opposite directions, at no great distance from each other ; when the winds 
aud waves are driven into bays and gulfs, there is a surfact-current running to- 


the flood will occur, nor the positive height to which it will rise. Wind, weather, 


wards the shore, but in such localities, a counter-streaim may be expected, which 


coast-line, and the complex forms of ports and bays, account for some of the|'is well-known to seamen as the wnder-tow, setting to windward, and enabling 
differences between the results of calculation and measurement ; but these are ‘ships to counteract the united force of the winds and surface waves. This is 
not the only obstacles in the way, for there are also other unknown modifying] |treated on a large scale by Bernouilli. He shows that the periodical currents are 
data which occasion discordances between fact and theory, thus nettling the) attributable to the sun’s heating the waters perpendicularly under him, thereby 
Newtonians, and making the practical man incompetent to know when to add, raising them, and occasioning a current towards the poles : but the sea being 


or when to subtract a correction. Indeed continued and good observations will] |heavier, because colder there, a counter-current is forcedto flow below, back 
still be required, as well as more precise information of the motion of fluids, towards the equator. This subject naturally embraces the atmospheric currents, 


before it can be conclusively pronounced what would be the actual effect of the 


occasioned also by varieties of temperature. Bernouilli thinks that at the height 


moon’s attraction, combined with the earth's axical motion, on such a body of||of about 300 toises there would be found anequable temperature all over the 


water. But though we acknowledge the beam in our eye, it must not be over- 
looked that the observations of seamen, and the calculations of mathematicians. 
on this interesting law have been equally numerous and valuable : and although 
inquirers have not zo been able to forma general theory sufficient to account 
for all the effects, they have undoubtedly furnished a large mass of useful infor- 


mation, which is hourly deriving additional light from the assiduity and skill of 
many observers. Much, therefore, has certainly been done ; but it is just as cer- 


tain that there remains much to do. This confession ought to be well consider- 
ed by the self-satisfied knot, who pronounce opinions without entering into the 
ofound analysis which the subject demands : they neither trouble us with the 
ewtonian notion of the ellipticity of the sea, nor the Cartesian objections against 


it ; but by an easier course contemn at once the forces ascribed to the moon in! 


globe, and, therefore, that on ascending mountains at the poles, we should feel 
an increase of temperature, and that the influx of polar air in the tropical re- 
igions along the surface of the land and sea, is equalized above by a current set- 
‘ting towards the poles. And he instances the evidence of a circulation between 
a hot and a cold room, by putting a candle at the bottom of a door-way between 
ithem, and another at the top, when the cold air will be seen by the direction of 
ithe flame to rush into the hot room at the bottom. and the hot to rush out at the 
top of the door, while a candle half-way up will burn tranguilly. Has not a man 
‘recently been decked in the garb of his betters, for merely repeating this simple 
jexperiment 

| Among the streams above enumerated, there are also upper and under cur- 


jrents, that is, the waters at the surface move in a contrary or oblique direction 


different points of her orbit, together with the asserted luni-solar influences, sol-| to those at the bottom. These were treated of by Daniel Bernouilli, in his cele- 
stitial differences, and the varying elevation of the fluid surface. To hear Lieut.) 'brated prize essay of 1751, under the name of a class which he calls double. 
Brothers, Sir Richard Phillips, Capt. Forman, and other savans o’ that ilk, is|/But they had been described by Dampier, half a century previously : « Neither,” 
indeed a severe infliction. Boileau distinguishes two se of galimatia ; one}|says that intelligent seaman, “ is it very strange to see two different currents 
which renders an author unintelligible—the other which the author himself does}/at one place and time, the superficial water running one way, and that under- 
not understand : the astute philosophists here cited are well graduated in both.) neath running a quite contrary ; for sometimes at an achor, I have seen the cable 
The term current is applied to the horizontal and progressive movements ob-| carried thus by two different streams, the underpart having been doubled one 
served in fluids, whether air, electricity, or water. Currents at sea are those; way, and the upper part quite the contrary.” But in bringing Dampier into his 
movements of the waters which carry vessels, or anything floating on them, in well-earned place in the van, we have no intention of impugnmg the Groningen 
their directions, and precisely with their own velocity, when no wind prevails ;| philosopher ; on the contrary, we give full credit to the labour he exerted in his 
or, if any wind acts upon the vessel, the current will increase or check its rate of |admired paper, and cannot but acknowledge that, in improving the details of 
going, according to the point it blows from, and the course to be steered Hence, others, he earned the elegant compliment paid him—* sous sa plume le cuirre 
in working the traverse, due allowance must be made for the set encountered,| derien/ or.” We have, moreover, akindly feeling for his memory on another 
the correctness of which will mainly depend on the judgment exercised upon! |count ; seeing that he embraced the Newtonian philosophy in preference to that 
local inferences. But when the direction and velocity of a current are exactly of Descartes, even in decided opposition to the views and impressions of his 
ascertained, the application thereof to the purposes of navigation is easy and celebrated father. 
evident : for if the ship sails along the direction of such stream, then its pro- || Of the currents which may be called partial and shifting, a vast number have 
gress is the sum of the current’s velocity and the rate given by the log ; if the been observed. and new ones are continually met with in different parts of the 
ship sails directly against the current, then its real progress is the difference of 'world, by attentive mariners. They are generally occasioned by the monsoons 
the two above mentioned particulars, and is directed the same way with the| ‘and other winds, or by the configurations of headlands, promontories, coasts , 
strongest : hence it may so happen that a vessel, which appears to be in full sail) channels, gulfs, and islands ; for the water, driven by a continuance of certain 
towards the north, may actually go backwards towards the south, in consequence, \winds against barriers and obstructions, must of necessity run off some way or 
of a strong current ; and in like manner Sir Edward Parry, thinking he was’ ‘other, and thereby produce a set or two in the fluid, which usually lasts no long- 
about to pass the 83rd parallel of latitude by travelling on the ice, found, to his! er than the cause continues to act. ‘There are, however, cases in which—from 
severe mortification, that while he and his men toiled to the north, the mass) the elasticity of water and the mobility of waves—the undulations may travel 
they were upon was floating to the south. If the current runs athwart a vessel’s| for many leagues after the forces that produced them have ceased. It is true, 
course,or aslant to its direction, then since the ship is impelled by two forces, that eddies and counter-currents may seem to be anomalous ; but they may be 
its real departure must be in the diagonal of a parallelogram, of which the sides seen to ultimately follow the general direction, after getting clear from the in- 
are the velocity of the current and the velocity of the impelling wind. Cur-| fluence of the impediments which occasioned them. Those motions produced 
rent sailing is therefore an — object in day’s works ; assuming a dis-||/by the main body of the stream, under varying circumstances, are liable to 
tinct branch of plane sailing, although it involves a consideration of the longitude! ¥ Bord of position. 
in many of its cases. The most important aid towards a perfect knowlege of, 1 In thus speaking of oceanic currents as distinguished from tides, we beg to 
the movements in question has been derived from the comparatively recent in-|/remind the reader, that the term ocean, as we have said, though applied in some 
t roduction of chronometers. Previous to this invention, no means deserving of] |instances to divisions or seas, is used par excellence as a collective denomination, 
confidence were known for ascertaining the course and swiftness of currents ; for lcomprehending the universality of waters, of which the head-quarters are m 
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the southern hemisphere. Now, inseas there is no great difficulty in tracing Ins along the West Indian sea, through the Gulf of Mexico, to its bottom. 


aqueous sets to the impulsion of tides ; but the cause of particular flowings 
over the face of the world of waters, requires other explanation. Bernouill: 
attributes less than most inquirers to the tides, and more to the earth’s rotation 
This he showed by instancing a solid cylinder revolving quickly in a circular 
vase of water, when it will be found that the fluid in contact with the cylinder 
will revolve with it, and on the contrary, the water in contact with the vase will 
remain stationary, while the intermediate water will revolve with a velocity pro- 
portionate to its proximity to the cylinder. Now the cylinder represents the 
earth, which d along with it the lowest stratum of the ocean, and while 
ing with equal velocity, there will be no relative change of position between 
m ; but the next stratum, by not accompanying it so quickly from west te 
east, will seem relatively to move a little in the contrary direction. Each super- 
incumbent stratum, for the reasons thus adduced, will more and more recede 
from the direction of the earth’s motion, and comparatively flow quicker oe 
wards the west, This general tendency is of course strongest in the tropical 
regions, since, for several degrees on each side of the equator, the globe may 
be considered as a cylinder ; and beyond the tropics the diameter diminishing 
fast towards the poles, this grand flow of the waters slackens very greatly. Sucl: 
are the cogitations of Danicl Bernouilli ; and they were zealously seconded by 
that eminent mariner, and zealous promoter of marine science, Count Fleurieu. 


From what we have stated, it will be seen that the currents of the ocean— | 


some of which are almost as accurately determined as the courses of land rivers 
—may be referred to various causes, either occasional, variable, or constant ; 
such as the obvious ones of a violtnt gale of wind, the periodical melting of the 
polar ice, and the difference of temperature ; or the occult ones of the diurnal 
axical rotationof our globe, and the mutual influences of the three bodies. 
Among the constant phenomena, the existence of two polar currents is proved 
by the floating of masses of ice from the frigid into the temperate regions ; these 
masses being at times seen as low as the 45th, or even the 40th degree of lati- 
tude. Among the many melancholy records of ships striking against them, a 
couple of instances may illustrate our assertion. In December, 1789, the warm 
season in that hemisphere, the Guardian frigate struck on an iceberg in 44 de- 
of south latitude, and was only preserved from foundering by the un- 
aunted courage and nautical skill of the gallant Lieut. Riou, and those of the 
brave crew who did not desert him : in June, 1803, the Lady Hobart, command- 
ed by our excellent friend Dorset Fellowes, struck on an island of ice in about 
44 degrees of north latitude, withsuch violence that she was totally wrecked, 
and the crew driven to make their escape in a cutter and a jolly-boat. Besides 
the existence of the hyperborean streams, it is equally certain that a tropical 
current exists, judging not only from the direction of bodies floating on the 
water, but also from the circumstance that vessels, in crossing from Europe to 
America, descend to the latitude of the Canary Islands, where they fall intoa 
current and are carried rapidly to the west. In going from America to Asia 
across the Pacific, a similar effect is observed. It might be supposed that this 
was due solely to the trade-winds, but such is not the case ; for it is quite possi-| 
ble to distinguish their effect from that of the currents, since the progress of the 
vessel is quicker than it could be with the aid of the wind alone. 

Although certain discussions made many people look upon the connexion be- 
tween the pole and the basin as somewhat Mambrino-ish, yet in the treatment 
of our lucubration, we must resort to the hackneyed term; but by polar-basin, 
we hydrographically mean to include a circular space, of which the end of the 
pole may be considered the centre, and the 71st degree of latitude, sweeping 
over land and water, the circumference. Sir James Ross is about to tell us 
how this fits on at the south pole ; and we know enough of the northern one, 
however imperfectly some of the details may be jotted, to see that its basin re 
ceives the discharge of the Dvina, the Yana, the Lena, the Copper-mine, and 
other great rivers draining the northern districts of the earth. ‘The cause of the 
polar currents is, no doubt, in a great measure to be traced to the oentrifugal 
force which is the result of the earth’s rotation. It may be further explained, 
when we reflect that the water towards the poles, both on account of its lower! 
temperature and its being less attracted by the heavenly bodies, is heavier than’ 
the water in the tropical regions, and moreover, that the heat of the torrid zone. 
occasions a much more powerful evaporation of the sea, than is elsewhere ex-| 
perienced : the consequence is, that the waters nearer the poles will move to-| 


waids the equator in order to restore the equilibrium, which has in these several 
ways been destroyed. This circulation is equally beautiful and beneficial, since) 


‘Here the eastern coast of America constitutes a sort of dyke to the general 
| westward motion of the Atlantic, which piles up its aggregaged waters against 
‘the opposing continent, and renders it imperatively necessary for them to run 
\off laterally, and descend outof the Gulf of Florida. Some of the details han- 
|ded to us respecting the consequent Gulf Stream are still questionable enough ; 


‘but the broad features are so far established, that the generalization may be 


safely accepted. 


The Arctic seutherly set, the Labrador flowing, the suppositious Rennell cur- 
rent, and the Gulfstream, together with certain anomalous risings and fallings 
‘of the mighty deep in Fundy, and other American bays, have long occupied the 
‘attention of Currenteers and Tidologists, as well as perplexed both thinking 
‘and unthinking navigators ; and the theories thereupon have been as various as 
‘conflicting. Another remarkable constant current of those regions, is that which 
‘runs from the Atlantic into the Mediterranean, through the Strait of Gibraltar ; 
and which throws into that island sea such vast quantities of water that science 
‘is puzzled to know what becomes of it, since the level has undergone but little 
sensible alteration for many ages. Let this great question be settled as it may, 
much is undoubtedly due, as Halley has shewn, to the principle of evaporation. 


|F'rom the full action of the solar heat to which the Mediterranean is exposed, 
the specific gravity of its waters is actually fofind to be a little greater than that 
of the Atlantic water, indicating the presence of a little more salt in the former 
than in the latter. Indeed it has been loosely calculated, that in one summer's 
day, about 5280 millions of tons of water are, in all probability, evaporated from 
jthe surface of the Mediterranean sea; and as the raised vapour of sea-water 
cannot take up any saline particles, the reasén for the greater saltness alluded 
to is obvious. ‘The asserted lateral outsets in the Strait of Gibraltar, as well as 
‘the supposed under stream of that channel, may possibly be the subject of a fu- 
‘ture lucubration ; suffice it at present to say, that even an admission of these 
will not interfere largely with the necessity of admitting evaporation as a grand 
jagent. 

| ‘The principal current of the aqueous portion of our globe is observed in its 
‘troader and more exposed surface : its general direction is from the east to- 
wards the west, or contrary to the motion of the earth in its diurnal revolution, 
‘if not deflected from its course by opposing land. This current comes from the 
\Pacific and Indian Oceans, round the Cape of Good Hope, and along the coast 
‘of Africa; thence it passes over to America, where it divides itself mto two 
ibranches, one of which is reflected southwards towards the Brazilian coast, and 
‘the other northward into the Gulf Stream. After advancing north-eastward as 
far as the neighbourhood of Newfoundland, it probably returns south-eastward, 
‘crossing the Atlantic once more ; or returns into the great ecean, says Dr. Pey- 
‘sonnel, “in order to pursue in the north the course ordained it by the Supreme 
‘Being.” The circulating impetus, and compensating waters in the Pacific, may 
\be largely derived from the Antarctic ices ; for it is established that a current 
ifrom the south polar regions sets to the northward several degrees west of Cape 


||Horn, which unites its waters with those of the more temperate latitudes in 
| their flow to the coasts of Chili and Peru, and thence towards the equator. We 


lare, however, in want of numerous good observations on the course, velocity, 
‘and temperature of the waters of the Pacific before we can clear their system of 
\the complex irregularity which now envelopes it. But whatever be the laws 
\which give effect to currents without the tropics, —whether by external impulse, 
by a difference of heat or saltness, by the periodical melting of the polar ice, by 
‘the inequality of evaporation, or by the variable pressure of the atmosphere on 
ithe surface of the deep, Dampier’s suggestion, that the currents within the tro- 
ipics receive their first impulse from, and are set in motion by, the trade and 
‘monsoon winds, may be received, since it is clear that the friction of those winds 
must inevitably induce a similar motion in the sea. Nor will this acceptance 
interfere with the necessity of inquiring into the effect of axical motion, in the 
maintenance and amount of set. But both winds and currents may be partly 
ieffects of the same cause. 

| Intelligent mariners will perceive, that however much their body has con- 
‘tributed to our knowledge in these matters, much, very much, is yet expected 
jat their hands. The extent, direction, depth, strength, and temperature of cur- 
jrents are very various, and often fluctuatmg. Some, for instance, run along 
‘immense tracts, and spread a vast way, while others are observed close to some 


particular coast or strait, and not further, Some appear to reach very deep, 


|while others are proved tobe very superficial. The velocities of some are re- 


Then comes a 


the cooling stream from the polar basin attempers the fervour of the equinoc-| markably great; but, in general, when the periodical currents are near the time 
tial regions ; while, in return, through the tropical flowings from being of a) of their termination, they are observed toslacken their pace. 
higher temperature than the northern air may produce embarrassing fogs, still) grave question as to whether the cifferences of temperature between the super- 
they also carry and dispense heat in the frozen districts. To be sure, meteo | natant waters and those of the lowest depth, may not occasion a vertical cireu- 
ric phenomena of a grave nature to the navigator, result from the meeting of) lation: we have ourselves found the water cooler by 25deg. at 600 fathoms 
two currents of different temperatures and specific gravities, since they produce! depth than at the surface. Another apparent difficulty has been the observed 


rain, thunder, lightning, and storms of wind. The banks of Lagullas and New- 
foundiand bear testimony to this. 

The north polar basin appears to be a constant laboratory of streams ; in ad-' 
dition to the great saiielell onan we have just assigned, we must also recollect! 
the enormous quantity of fresh water and ice which it receives from the rivers.| 
The connexion of the currents of the North Atlantic and the Arctic Seas with 
those of the Pacific Ocean, has been indicated by the vast cargoes of drift-wood 


found near highwater mark, on the west side of the projecting polar headlands ;), 
‘necessary to the view weare now taking; but which cannot but be urgently 


and is also known by the concurring testimony of Cook, Kotzebue, and other 
navigators, of the strong easterly set which they found on the N.W. coast of 
America. The nature and densities of these waters should be more accurately 
established before conclusions can safely be drawn; at present it is an on-det 
that the specific gravity of the waters of the South Atlantic is 1029; of the 
North Atlantic 1028 ; rain water being 1000. Supposing these premises to be 
granted, the constant circulation, mean densities, and relative heights of surface 
must consequently be in attendance. 

The tropical current may also, though in another manner, be explained in pro- 
ceeding from the earth’s rotation. The waters, as they advance from the polar 
seas, pass from regions where the rotatory motion of the earth’s surface is very 
slight, to those where it is exceedingly rapid; they cannot immediately acquire) 
the accelerated motion with which the solid parts of the earth revolves in tropi-| 
cal regions, and they are, accordingly, left rather behind, that is, to the west- 
ward, the earth turning round from west to east. The ocean, consequent- 
ly, appears to retreat from the western, and advance upon the eastern coasts of 

e continents, or, in other words, to have a general movement from east to 
west ; and the effect is very much assisted by constant blowing of the t:«e- 
winds. When this set of stream meets with shores or narrow straits to impede 
or turn aside its course, it forms strong and even dangerous currents. In pas- 

i the chain of the outer Caribbee and Bahama islands, and amongst 
the cayes of the same, it is diverted and drawn from its general course in all di- 
rections ; but when it is not interrupted or disturbed, it keeps its general route, 


| faet of hot surface water descending ; but this may be readily attributed to ex- 


halation leaving the fluid so salt that it exceeds the effect of temperature. In 
la word, to define in detail the various currents of the ocean, and to discover the 
infinity of secret causes which are incessantly producing them in every clime 
and in every season, is a task of no small difficulty, since there are obstacles in 
‘the way which appear all but insuperable. Nothing but great skill, and the most 
deliberate perseverance, can arrive at satisfactory results. 

| There are many inquiries connected with the subject, which are not quite 


necessary to physical geography, and the nearly untouched wonders of hydro-phy- 
tology. The bottom ofthe sea appears to have similar inequalities to the sur- 
face of the continents; the depth of water is, therefore, extremely various. 
‘There are vast spaces where no bottom has been found ; but this of course does 
‘not prove that the sea is bottomless, and, reasoning from analogy, we may fair- 
lly conclude that the greatest oceanic depth is, at least, equal to the loftiest of 
‘the terrestrial mountains, or about 5000 fathoms. From what we do know, 
‘however, there is no doubt that the bottom of the sea presents great inequalities, 
which may effect the surface currents. The ocean assumes various hues, or 
Lather tints of a similar colour, from the irregularities of banks and shoals; it 


| being only in very deep seas that the certain and unchangeable ultramarine cal- 


ed « Blue Water” appears. This water is perfectly transparent and colour- 
less in a glass, and its hue may arise entirely from the same cause as the azure 
‘tint of the sky; the rays of blue light being the most refrangible, pass in t- 
‘est quantity through the water, which, on account of its density and depth, 
‘makes them undergo a strange refraction. ‘The other colours exhibited in parts 
‘of the sea depend on causes which are local, and sometimes deceptive ; as P 

e 


| |pearances in some cases arise from the colour of the substances spread over 


bottom, acting as a foil; and in others are produced by earthy substances float- 
jing in the water, or by myriads of mfusoria and minute mollusea. A change 
‘in the aspect of the sky gives the water a lighter or darker shade; but it has 
jlittle eflect on its real colour; still it gives occasionally an unnecessary alarm 
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his host’s irascible countenance was ludicrously impressed on the retina of his 
ger, or an approach to low coasts. limagination ; however this may be, he retained the joke long after the rest had 

What we have now advanced must, however, in our present stage of knowl-| forgotten it ; and several times during the evening, to the surprise of his nearest 
edge, be considered rather as a matter of opinion than of experience. With! neighbours, the fat sides would shake with stifled mirth, while over and over 
respect to the grand abyss of the ocean, intelligent seamen are well aware of|/again he would murmur, in merry meod, ‘A slip of the tongue is no fault of 


the numerous practical difficulties which obstruct the use of a sounding machine} the mind.’ : 7 
in very great depths. Sir John Herschel, it is true has delivered a positive His turn to give an entertainment—for in those good old days hospitality was 
judgment on the feasibility of this object, saying that our acquaintance with the! an established rule—soon came round, and we were fortunate enough to be in- 


depression of the bed of the sea below the surface over all its extent, is attaina-| cluded in the invitations ; rather singularly too, for, with our exception, the 
ble by direct sounding, with whatever difficulty and however slowly it may be| company was entirely different from the former party, and though the variety 
effected. This is warmly expressed, and encourages hope ; yet surely the se-- was perhaps not altogether pleasing, yet our host was a host in himself: there 
rious aspect of the opposing conditions—as the hydrostatic pressure and con-| he sat, his usually bland and smiling countenance now actually beaming as he 
sequent compression will compel the water to increase in density with its pro-| hurried through the preliminary courses with an ill-suppressed impatience, which 
fundity, and the impediments of adaptation and manipulation in lines and weights| seemed to promise something super-excellent in reserve. ‘The turbot had been 
for the lowest depth—are sufficient to make us predict that a correct sub-aqueous| ordered away, in the opinion of some with needless expedition, and expectation 
map of the vast volume of fluid which constitutes three-fourths of the entire) was now on full stretch for its successor, when, just as the dish was about to be 
superficies of the globe, will never be made man. Mr. Boyle and Count Mar-| placed on the table, once more to our surprise the servant, with a sort of delib- 
sigli were led to a different conclusion; but our dictum is founded upon prac-| erate awkwardness, stumbled forward, and down rolled an enormous piece of 
tice, for we have more than once attained a depth of 1000 fathoms, exclusive beef upon the floor. 
of strayline ; and even this was an operation which—although with habituated | Our host shouted with delight, rubbed his hands, and vociferated, ¢ A slip of 
hands and express means—usually took about twenty five minutes in paying the tongue is no fault of the mind.’ The guests stared at him and at each 
out, and nearly an hour for hauling in. But our attempts have been signally jother with astonishment, in which all sense of the ridiculous was lost in the 
eclipsed by those of Sir James Ross, in his recent Antarctic exploration, where, gpowone that their worthy friend had suddenly taken leave of his senses. 
it is said, he has obtained bottom in 4000 fathoms, the particulars of which we He, absorbed in his own enjoyment of the joke, failed to perceive how little it 
| was relished by the comnpany, until at last leaning bank exhausted, and wiping 


shall learn in his forthcoming volume. . 
In ruminating over this topic, it may assist the mind’s eye to recollect the, his eyes, he noticed for the first time the blank countenances on either side of 


pliability of water, and that, from the well-known laws of gravitation, its infer- him. ‘Eh! what is the matter!’ exclaimed he : * why are you not all laugh- 
red that the surface of the sea is always at the same mean distance from the, ing '’ and without waiting a reply, he proceeded to relate the bon-mot of the 
surface of the earth, forming, consequently, a uniformly regular curve ; but, former entertainment, adding, in the half-jealous tones of disappointed rivalry, 
though the surface is thus curved ; minute investigation has shown that there ‘1 asked you all, and threw away my fine piece of beef, that we mighthave the 
are some great irregularities, and that some parts of the sea are more elevated laugh over again, and here ) ou look as solemn as if you were invited to a fune- 
than others ; yet, under a mean of variable circumstances, every square inch, ral i : ; ; Sela 

of that surface sustains an atmospheric pressure of 15lbs. Thus the Red Sea, - The look, the tone which accompanied this confession, were alike irresistible, 
and consequently the Indian Ocean, are found to be higher than the Mediterra- and the laugh which immediately re-echoed through the room amply compensa- 
nean ; and the level of the Pacific is above that of the Atlantic; while closed, ted for former dulness ; the worthy alderman’s countenance once more expan- 
seas are generally higher than the neighbouring ocean, except where the eva- ded, he accepted the mirth excited by his blunder as a tribute to his wit, and 
poration is greater than the supply of water from rivers. From such differen- forgetfal of his candid explanation, believes to this hour that no scene could 
ces various local currents may be accounted for, and temperature may be as- have been better managed, no applause better deserved, than that which fol- 
signed for others ; while the general set is so far independent of both these lowed his much-admired impromptu. 

causes, as well as of winds and tides, as to be affected by physical causes hith-|| Our attention thus early turned to this proverb, it has often since then 
erto almost untouched. ‘Till lately it was a general opinion that the mass of seemed to cross our path, and ever, by its benignant influence, assisting to avert 
the water, from the surface to the bottom, had the same degree of warmth) or neutralise the consequences which too often result from * an idle word’—a 
in the same latitude. But this assumption has been proved to be inaccurate ;; Word perhaps spoken in heedless inattention, the half-unconscious utterance of 
and it has been found that the law which is constant for the earth must be in-|)Some preoccupying thought, and yet capable of producing effects as important 
verted for the sea, since it cools in the proportion of one degree of Fahrenheit, a5 if they had been the development of some premeditated plan, We can re- 
to every depth of nearly thirty fathoms. In a word, the farther we descend in-| member making one of a large Christmas party—a family party, ineluding aunts, 


to the interior of the earth, the higher is the temperature ; but the deeper into) wneles, and cousins to the third degree, vid and young, grave and gay. Shortly 
the sea the cooler is the water. | before dinner, one of the busy-bodies ever found in such a collection made her 


‘way to the dressing-room of Mrs. Raymond, the lady of the house, and with an 


1846. 


to the navigator, who has immemorially held the green tint as announcing dan- 


Such are the motions of the mighty fluid which regenerates the earth, and), 


forms the highway of nations: but we think it will be conceded, that the diffi-) 
culty of ascertaining them to rigorous exactitude—under circumstances ever) 
varying, and over surfaces altogether unknown—is all but insurmountable. Yet 
a nearer approach must be made. 


SLIPS OF THE TONGUE. 


exceedingly long face remonstrated with her for having invited a certain indi- 
vidual, as nothing could be more mal a-propos than to have him thrown into the 
‘society of one of the young ladies of the party, there being undoubtedly an ate 
itachment between them, unsanctioned and unsuspected by her parents. This 
itheme was so forcibly enlarged on, that the listener felt aghast at the idea of 
jhaving involuntarily afforded facility to an affair described as clandestine and 
‘reprehensible, and went to dinner, her fair brow somewhat clouded, and her 


It has latterly become so much the fashion to laugh at what has been termed mind full of the details to which she had just been compelled to give her 
the wisdom of our ancestors, that it is with some hesitation, and almost as if |attention. 
treading on interdicted or deserted ground, that we would venture to recall a}, Her inward comfort was not much increased when, glancing down the table, 
specimen of their proverbial lore, and to relate some instances of the protec-|'she perceived the accused parties in juxtaposition at the lower end, both look- 
tion we have seen afforded to the indiscreet and unwary by the indulgent, ing most intelligibly happy. Her thoughts became so engrossed by this contre- 
though scarcely logical maxim, ‘ A slipof the tongue is no fault of the mind.’ temps, that, in speaking to her young cousin, she addressed her from the far end 
And yet it is a refreshing thought, in this working-day, scrambling, elbowing) of the table as ‘ Jane Wallis,’ unintentionally designating her by the name she 
world, where every slide-backward gives room for the step-forward of another,,)would have borne had she and her admirer been already united in the bonds of 
and each mistake isa misfortune, to remember that there did exist a good old holy matrimony. ‘The young girl hesitated whether to answer, colouring deeply 
holiday time when proverbs were invented to cover unpremeditated faults, and) with painful consciousness, while Mrs. Raymond, quite unconscious of her mis- 
when, as if by a magic spell, of which each heart acknowledged the protency,| take, reiterated again and again, with some slight impatience, the question and 
murmurs were hushed and suspicion cleared away by the utterance of a little||the name. Tears were rising to poor Jane’s bright eyes/ Some of the rela- 
sentence, simple and undemonstrative indeed, yet eloquent even to the present) tions, who half-suspected how matters stood, smiled significantly, while two or 
hour in conveying to our imaginations a picture of the blundering, cordial kind-| three of the youngsters laughed outright. Mrs. Raymond at last perceived some- 
liness of more primitive times, and, from habit and association, not entirely di-thing had gone wrong, looked round for explanation, and was only recalled to a 
vested of its power in our own. |/sense of her indiscretion by encowntering the astonished, half-indignant glance 

Many a saying might have been chosen, evincing more shrewdness and prac- of Jane's mamma, who murmured, in reproaohful accents, ‘* Maria! what can 
tical knowledge of the world, though hardly a more trusting or a kinder; but,, 'you mean ?” 
without arguing on its merits, we confess our present selection to be infu-| With blushes and confusion Mrs. Raymond in vain tried to apologise. An 


enced by an early partiality acquired for this proverb, when, long before acting! 


them had become a fashionable amusement. it was our fortune to witness a_ 


twofold performance of the adage, attended in each instance with undoubted, | 
though somewhat dissimilar success. 

[The anecdote which immediately follows we have seen many years ago in 
some collection of such faceti#. Yet we have no reason to doubt that our cor-) 
respondent, the writer of the article, is in earnest when she speaks of having 
been present when the facts took place.—Ep. } 

The first representation was exhibited at a dinner given by across and par- 
ticular old bachelor, who prided himself on the precision of his household ar-| 
rangements, and the excellent order of his establishment. We were seated 
round the table, the soup had been swallowed in silent approval, the fish with 
equal success had followed, and a remove was about to be placed before the 
master of the house, when the unlucky domestic who carried it suddenly tripped 
and fell, dish, cover, and contents ‘in one fell ruin blent.’ Portentous thunder 
gathered on the brow of our host, a low growl preceded its utterance, and the’ 
guests were beginning to exchange glances of discomfort at this sudden inter 
ruption of their harmony, when one of them, as ready-witted as good-natured, 
looking over the back of his chair, perceived the prostrate joint to be a tongue, 
and quietly remarked that the servant should be excused, as ‘A slip of the 
tongue was no fault of the mind.’ Amidst the burst of laughter which followed 
this happy suggestion, the offence was forgotten, the g 
returned, a fresh impulse was given to conviviality, and the entertainment be- 
came distinguished in a degree most gratifying to the vanity of the entertainer, 

But amongst the guests there was one who, both from character and appear- 
ance, canuibeane been imagined of all others the least likely to appreciate a 
witty remark, and who yet evidently enjoyed this one far beyond the rest. It 
might have been that his good-nature exulted in the servant's escape, or his 
love of ease in deliverance from the threatened storm, or else the memory of, 


-humour of our host! 


angry spot had fixed itself on more brows than one : and an apparently trivial 
circumstance might have ended in a serious family quarrel, had not a good-natur- 
‘ed old uncle come to her relief, and, interposing our favourite proverb, exelaim- 
ed, ‘ Come, come, ‘tis not worth thinking of ; “twas only a slip of the tongue, 
and we all know that is no fault of the mind’ 

Mrs. Raymond's eyes silently thanked her warm-hearted advocate ; and find- 


/|ing him thas able to influence opinion, the young people also retained him on 
their side. In the explanation which inevitably ensued, he proved the case to 


be much less desperate than the busy-body had anticipated. A full confession 
was made, parents were indulgent, friends lent a helping hand, and when, at 


||the next festival, the family party re-assembled, they all felt more united than 


ever. The young girl was again addressed as ‘ Jane Wallis,’ and this time 
there was ‘ no mistake.’ 

Thus surely—surely our forefathers were right when they invented this 
charitable little covering for a fault whose punishment springs at once from the 
heart, and of all others requires least correction from without '—the annoyance, 
the awkwardness, the ridicule, are visited on the absent one in a tenfold degree. 
Honour, then. to the old fashioned kindliness which disarmed them of their 
sting, and silenced the darker charge of malice before it could be made ! 

But of all verbal errors, that from which the perpetrator awakes of his own 
accord toa half-dreamy consciousness that he has made some blunder, which is 
all the while believed, and about to be acted on by his too credulous anditors, 
jis the most distressing and perplexing. He doubts, yet feels too uncertain to 
contradict his first statement ; he winds up his courage to the point of self-ac- 
cusation, then retreats on the hope that he may be right after all, and his con- 
scientious struggles are suppressed by the expediency of ‘ letting well alone,’ 
until at last some convincing fact brings him toa late confession, and leaves him 
the victim of his ‘ world’s fee laugh, 

A friend of ours, a young Englishman, was appointed to a lucrative situation 
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in a wild and remote district of Ireland, where national habits and prejudices 

evailed in a more than usualdegree. Amongst other customs strange to him 

remarked that the inhabitants seemed universally to take a pride in perpetuat 
ing what he considered their semi-barbaric patronymics, and, as the most ef 
fectual method, invariably converted them into Christian names. To our friend 
Frank Nesbitt, however, they savoured of anything but Christianity : as sirnames, 
they were puzzling enough ; but the second edition made confusion worse con- 
founded ; and every introduction seemed to offer a fresh personification of ‘ the 
two single gentlemen rolled into one.’ For instance, there were Connor O'Neil, 
and Neil O’Connor ; Gerald Fitzmaurice, and Maurice Fitzgerald ; Donnough 
O’Brien, and Brien M‘Donnough ; in short, there was no end to those friendly 
transpositions, and a less persevering spirit than Frank’s would have given up)! 
in despair the idea of forming a correct list of his acquaintance. Not so wit 
him, however. Nothing daunted, he made a point of conquering the difficulty, 
and soon arrived at the degree of actually priding himself on the precision with 
which he steered his intricate way. But we have the best authority for know 
ing that pride goes before a fall. * What's in a name?’ is an interrogatory more 
easily made than answered ; and Frank, before long, found to his sorrow that 
it was a very important question indeed. 

There was a family in the neighbourhood whose acquaintance he considered 
particularly desirable, and, as usual in such a case, he found particular obstacles 
in the way. Visits had been exchanged, but always with the ill fortune of find- 
ing the parties from home ; invitations had met with the same untoward fate ; 
and an occasional meeting at the house of some mutual friend was the only 

gress he had hitherto made. ‘These interviews. however. increased his anx- 
iety for further intimacy: so at last, resolved to make assurance sure, he mount- 
ed his horse one fine day, and arrived at Overton Hall at the unreasonable hour 
of noon, and was rewarded for the exertion by finding the family for once at 
home, and, in addition, apparently quite surprised by their early visitor. A 
rush across the hall told of slippers and papillotes ; doors were slammed, gar- 
ments rustled, and quick footsteps hurried away ; and Frank was at length ad- 
mitted, and ushered into the drawing-room, quite provoked with himself for what 
looked almost like intrusion, and full of disappointment at this sudden disen- 
charment of his own particular dream. 

Bat as he entered the apartment, all evil surmises quickly vanished. He 
found it occupied by the very person whoat the moment engrossed his thoughts, 
and who, we may as well at once acknowledge, was the magnet that had at- 
tracted him all along. Self-possessed, and with somewhat of distant politeness, 
Gertrude Blake laid by her work to receive him, at the same time desiring the 
servant to acquaint her father with Mr. Nesbitt’s arrival ; and Frank felt at once 
convinced that, whatever confusion his unseasonable visit might have caused, 
it certainly had not extended to the fair inmate of that room. Her simple morn- 
ing dress, so elegantly neat, her shining hair, her quiet occupation, all told of 
habits too confirmed to feel interruption from any casual visitor, however early ; 
and Frank was already quite ashamed of his suspicions, and beginning to discard 
them as entirely unfounded, when again the door was thrown open, and, accom- 
panied by her husband—overdressed, be-flounced, be-ringletted, and panting 
from the recent labours of the toilet-—-the real fugitive made her appearance in 
the portly person of Gertrude’s stepmother, the second Mrs. Blake. 

Both she and Mr. Blake entered the room, impressed with the idea that a 
visit at that hour from a person with whom they were scarcely acquainted could 
on'y he one of business ; so after the first greetings and usual commonplaces 
were exchanged, there was a pause of expectation on their part, interrupted at 
last by Frank himself, who with some trivial remark endeavoured to renew the 
conversation ; but the owners of the house were prepared to listen, not to talk, 
_and felt it would be quite superfluous and unmannerly to prolong any subject 
which might lead away from the point at issue. Thus effort after effort on 
Frank’s part died away: he inwardly pronounced them the imost stupid beings 
in existence ; and instead of starting fresh subjects, would have started him- 
-sel(, were it not for the occasional support he received from Gertrude, who now 
.and then, with a word or a smile, relieved the awkwardness, and encouraged him 
‘to remain. But this heedless courtesy was soon checked by a frown from her 
poe im seed ; and, in obedience to the signal, the long, bright curls swept the 
embroidery frame, as her fair head bent over it, to be raised no more. Paganini 

being the only person we ever heard of who could produce much harmony from 
one string, we must not wonder that Frank Nesbitt’s solitary efforts were at last 
disconcerted : impatience on the other side was fast conquering politeness, and 
:a few moments more might have introduced remarks more inquisitive than satis- 
factory, when suddenly recollecting a piece of news he had heard that morning, 
Frank exclaimed in a tone of animation rather unsuitable to the subject, « Did 
you hear of Donnough O'Brien's death ! He was killed by a fall from his horse 
out hunting yesterday.’ 

In his eagerness to communicate some piece of mtelligence, Frank entirely 
overlooked the possible consequences. But had a shell exploded in the quiet 
apartment, it could hardly have produced agreater commotion. Ilis attention 


was first arrested by an exclamation from Gertrude, who, with pale cheek, and) 


eyes opened to their fullest exten:, gazed at him for 2 moment, then colouring 
deeply, bent in silence over her work again. Mr. Blake gave him a glance o 
ietaligonae, which plainly said, + At last the murder is out !’ though at the same 
time it seemed to say that their curiosity might have been relieved with less 
abruptness. But all was nothing in comparison of the effect on Mrs. Blake. 
She was just that sort of overgrown, florid, unwieldy-looking person, to whom 
any sudden agitation is overwhelming ; and before a word could be spoken, or 
a question asked, she had fallen back in her chair, the thick gurgling sound of 
her sobs burst upon the ear, violent hysterics succeeded, and, amidst a scene of 
confusion and agitation, her husband, assisted by Gertrude, bore her from the 


room. 


No word of explanation had passed, no time had been given for apology, and 
feeling that though his conversation could no longer be considered uninteresting, 
it would surely be condemned as unfeeling, he awaited Mr. Blake's return with 
some anxiety, to remove that impression. But matters were apparently very 
serious ; for though he lingered more than an hour, saw servants occasionally 
hurrying to and fro with much bustle and excitement, yet no one came near him ; 
80, concluding himself forgotten, he was about to take his departure, full of self 
reproach for his thoughtlessness, when Mr. Blake so-ontevel ip room. 

The old gentleman apologised somewhat coldly for his lengthened absence, 
saying that he could not leave Mrs. Blake, as she had been quite overpowered 
by the sudden news of Mr. O'Brien’s death, who was a particular friend and 
favourite of hers, and indeed a distant relation, but that she was now rather more 
composed, and he had left her to Gertrude’s care. 

Frank expressed his regret truly and earnestly at having spoken so inconsi- 
derately ; and then with some surprise Mr. Blake became aware that the intel- 


Frank remained behind, quite thunderstruck with this sudden change of affairs. 
| in another quarter. Frank soon occupied the Vacant ground ; and in proportion 


perfect ignorance of the sensation it was likely to produce. The formality of 
his manner vanished at once, and partly compassionating Frank's evidently genu- 
ine distress, and partly amused at his dilemma, he hastened to reassure him, 
jand begged he would not give himself any further annoyance on the subject. 
Indeed, my dear fellow,’ he frankly added, ‘ we took it for granted your early 
visit was purposely to break to us’ the news of this unpleasant casualty; and I 
was surprised, and I may now say half angry, at your want of eaution; but IT 
am quite glad to find myself wrong, and that you knew nothing of the connex- 
ion. You must come out some other day, and make your peace with Mrs. 
Blake As to Gertrude, I believe vou will find that no difficulty ; for, to tell 
you the truth,’ continued he, growing quite confidential, ‘ it was one of my wife's 
favourite plans to bring about a match between her and O’Brien. I may men- 
tion it, now that the poor fellow is gone ; but I know my daughter was a good 
deal teased on the subject ; and though I did not like to interfere, still it lessens 
my regrct.’ 

With varied feelings Frank listened to this communication. As Gertrude’s 
dimples and hazel eyes fitted across his memory, he might have echoed her 
father’s concluding words, and said, ‘ It lessens my regret ;’ and could Mr. Blake 
have read his heart at that moment, he might not so easily have acquitted him 


of malice prepense : but fortunately we do not walk this world with glass win- 


dows in our bosoms, so there was perfect unsuspicion in the grasp with which 
he shook his young friend’s hand at parting, and entire cordiality in his tone, 
when, as if to make amends for former injustice, he invited him to come soon 
again, and spend any day that he had nothing better to do. : 
Frank rode away, and for a mile or two proceeded with some rapidity, as if 
to leave behind the memory of the unpleasant scene he had occasioned, and the 
feelings it had called up in his own breast ; but relaxing his speed at the foot of 
a long ascent, he found himself leisurely recalling the circumstances of his visit, 
and reverting to their original cause. Suddenly the thought darted into his 
mind, was it really Donnough O’Brien who was killed? or was it some other 
one of those provokingly similar names he should have said? He started at 
the idea, and tried to repel it as an absurdity. But it would intrude, and the 
‘more he pondered, the more uncertain he grew; at one moment confounded as 
ihe considered the consequences of such a mistake, at the next laughing at it as 
a trick of the imagination. He again accelerated his horse's pace, and eagerly 
‘looked out for some acquaintance to put him out of a suspense that was becom- 
‘ing almost intolerable ; but, as it happened, he did not encounter one familiar 
face, and his agitation increasing at every step, he was several times on the 
point of accosting some stranger with the inquiry which now entirely engrossed 
‘his thoughts. Fearful, however, of committing himself further, he refrained ; 
‘and at last, just at the entrance of the town where he resided, he met a friend, 
land hardly returned his greeting before he hastily bolted out the question, and 
chad his worst apprehensions confirmed by the answer given, with some surprise, 
lin the negative. 
* Nonsense, man,’ he replied vehemently ; ‘he is dead, | am sure; he must 
ibe dead : he was killed out hunting yesterday.’ 
His friend looked at him for a moment, as if doubtful of his sanity, then an- 
iswered quietly, ‘ You are quite mistaken, Nesbitt. Brien M’Donnough was 
‘killed ; I am to be at the poor fellow’s funeral to morrow; but I was speaking 
‘to O’Brien not an hour ago ; he was perfectly well, and going to dine at Blake's 
today! "Tis said he has a fair attraction there. Believe me,’ added he laugh- 
ng, he is alive and well, and not that sort of man to let you kill him with im- 
|punity 
"There was no longer any room for incredulity. Frank hurried home, and, 
in addition to his morning’s murder of Donnough O’Brien, committed a whole- 
salf breach of the sixth commandment, by fervently wishing every Mac, O’, and 
Fitz, fathoms deep in the bog of Allen. The following gt he was called 
lon and would have been called out by O’Brien, had not Mr. Blake modified his 
‘anger by quoting our proverb. Its acknowledged authority influenced opinion, 
and even saved Frank Nesbitt, on being acquitted as a slanderer, from being 
convicted as a fool. ‘The ‘slip ofthe tongue’ being granted, Mr. Blake con- 
tended that ‘it was no falt of the mind,’ and thus doubly saved his young 
friend's reputation. 
| But he was condemned, during O’Brien’s visit, to feel that he had cut rather 
‘a silly figure while congratulating the man on his revival, whom he had slain 
‘with a breath, and listening to his humorous description of the sensation caused 
by his arrival at Mr. Blake’s. He had to laugh at the joke, though it was no 
joke to him when he encountered the history of his blunder in every circle he 
‘entered. His good temper and light heart, however, carried him through all, 
‘even through the difficulty of making his peace with Mrs. Blake. For some 
time he did not dare to venture into her presence ; but at last he received in- 
formation that her prejudice had been overcome by the influence of an unexpec 
‘ted ally. A flag of truce was extended, and under that fair banner he was 
soon able to set all ridicule at defianee, and to return the witticisms of his ac- 
\quaintance with the assurance that ¢ those may laugh that win.’ 
It was a saying of Catherine de Medicis, that a false report, believed for three 
days, might save a nation. She had studied human nature, and knew it well. 
‘So, as little things may be compared with great, Gertrude Blake experienced 
‘the truth of the maxim, and made such good use of her three hours’ mistake, as 
‘to render her position for the future impregnable. In the first excitement of 
feeling, mutual contidence arose between her and her really warm hearted step- 
mother, and the latter mingled with her lamentations for her friend sincere con - 
trition for having persecuted Gertrude on his account, and faithfully and volun- 
'tarily promised never to interfere on such a subject again. 
| Weneed hardly add, that O’Brien found it impossible to regain the footing he 
had lost. His hopes were dead and buried, though he himself survived. So, 
‘as in his country a prophetic import is attached to the accidental report of a 
| death, he left its fulfillment to his departed project, and sought for consolation 


‘to the declension of O'Brien’s interest, his gained the ascendant. Gertrude 
‘Blake, with her usual animation, undertook his defence. She found herself a 
gainer by his error, and, in gratitude, could not allow him to suffer loss; so 
ishe lectured him on genealogy, and offered to teach him the brogue ; laughed 
to himself at his blunders, and excused them to others. Her lessons daily be- 
‘came more attractive, her pupil more interested ; until, under such tuition, he 
at last declared himself ‘ more Irish than the Irish !’ and im the end fully con- 
\vinced his fair instructress in the first instance, and through her the neighbour- 
‘hood at large, that though their acquaintance had commenced with a ‘slip of the 
‘tongue,’ he could speak most effectually tothe purpose when once he had a 
mind. 

Lord Bacon has observed that ‘the genius, wit, and spirit of a nation are dis- 
covered by their proverbs.’ Letus trust that our present generation, in the 
midst of its improvements and acquirements, may not, in deeming itself wiser 


ligence had been given quite inadvertently, as a mere piece of gossip, and in 


|than the ancients, entirely reject the character thus established by a gocd old 
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: race, or despise the warm hearted kindness which must have prompted ourj/figures glided past them, mysterious fires gleamed in the deserted chambers, 
homely proverb, and the charitable forbearance it may opportunely enjoin. dwarfs and goblins crouched in the corners, but, when approached, became 
3 invisible, gigantic forms peered in at the windows, and large serpents and loath- 
jsome reptiles crawled over the floors. Still the young soldier was not to be re- 
d LOUIS MANDRIN. jpulsed. Amaudst all these terrors, which continually eluded his close investiga- 

BY MRS. CROWE. ‘tion, he undauntedly pursued his way. 
: It is nearly a century ago since the hero of our tale played his part in the|}) They had thus wandered over a considerable portion of the building, when 
; world, and it is not the first time we have heard of him; but it is only now that} 'they heard footsteps approaching ; the doorof the room they were in opened, 
a detailed account of his adventures has reached us A _ painstaking German} /and a cavalier, bearing a drawn sword in his hand, and, from his dress, apparent- 
has been at the trouble of digging out these curious particulars—quite curious! ly a person of distinction, entered, followed by his servant. At the sight of 
enough to justify our giving them to the public. ‘the strangers he started back with evident surprise, and sternly demanded who 
Louis Mandrin was born at St. Etienne, in Dauphine, in the year 1714. His} they were. The officer told him his errand at once : he was there for the pur- 


father was a coiner of false money, and Louis was brought upto the same trade;) pose of verifying or disproving the incredible reports thathad reached himcon- 
but being fond of adventure and an active life, besides being extremely ambi-! cerning the castle. Precisely the same object had occasioned the visit of the 
3 tious, he joined the army as soon as he became his own master, by the death of| cavalier; and although he modestly confessed himself generally a stranger to 
* his father, who was killed by a musket-ball whilst flying before the mounted po! fear, he could not deny thathe trembled with horror at what had encountered 
lice. Brave and clever, the youth made a good soldier ; but the discipline be-| him at the gate. From the bear which the officer had shot had proceeded a voice, 
coming irksome to him, he deserted, and gathering together as many as he could) bidding him beware! + | have been once hit,’ cried the voice, ‘and I spared 
tind of the old band, he resumed his former occupation. ‘The locality he se-| the rash adventurer ; but if you dere to lift your arm against me, your life will 
lected for the establishment of his unlawful manufactory was well calculated, be the instant forfeit!’ The incredulous officer was about returning to the 
+ forthe purpose. It was on the coast of St. Andre, which borders the Mediter-|\gate where he had so lately left the bear dead, to investigate this phenomenon, 
looked and interfered with. The c ang of the hammers which resounded from, a savage growl, vanished through a door, which immediately closed with a tre- 
the clefts of the mountains, and the smoke that curled over their smmmits, were|}mendous bang : at the same moment the serpents and reptiles disappeared, 
» not unnoticed by the thinly-scattered inhabitants, and doubtless they were not seeming to dissolve away ina cloud. 
_ without their suspicions of what was going on; but meddling with a desperate, At this sight the terror of the cavalier was considerable : indeed he was quite 
band of this description was too rash an enterprise to be undertaken without a) overcome by it, although he confessed himself ashamed of his pusillanimity, 
powerful motive ; and the coiners, by avoiding all offence to their neighbours, ‘and avowed his determination to pursue the adventure. The young offlcer 
took care to furnish none. They worked chiefly by night, showing themselves \tried to fortify him ; but fear is infectious, and his own courage was not invigor- 
little by day, the hours of which were mostly passed in sleep and carousals., ated by the weakness of his companion : so that, asnight was by this time ap- 
Their coin was circulated at the fairs and markets of remote towns ; and this) proaching, they agreed that it was desirable to evacuate the premises. They 
under various disguises—as that of a monk marketing for his convent, a soldier): 1en the young soldier reached the inn, and was seated comfortab y m the 
for his troop, or a cattle-driver charged with commissions from his distant home.| chimney-corner, beyond the reach of the advocate’s ghost, his natural courage 
The goods he purchased were afterwards disposed of to semere and the pro-| revived ; and the more he considered what had passed, the less satistied he felt 
fits fairly divided, the captain of course having the largest share. with the result of his adventure; especially as the grenadier, who with un- 
Louis Mandrin was not more than twenty years of age when he placed hin-| daunted valour had assailed one of the large serpents, produced a morsel of its 
self at the head of his troop. ‘They numbered about a dozen men, and he))skin, which bore an astonishing resemblance to a bit of coloured pasteboard. 


‘ ' seems to have possessed the art of inspiring them with unbounded confidence, But everybody was shocked at their incredulity ; and it was confidently pre- 
\ and attachment, which they evinced by an inviolable fidelity and unhesitating) dicted that if they ventured ona second expedition, as they proposed, they 
; | obedience ; the only instance of treachery on record amongst them being the) would assuredly never be heard of more. As for the pasteboard, they said that 
’ + one whieh led to their ultimate abandonment of their mountain home. Some! was easily accounted for—the whole thing from first to last being enchantment, 
i * circumstance, which does not appear, seems to have awakened the couscience) and the work of the devil. And so, indeed, it appeared, when, on the following 
’ ) of one of the band, who, to appease his remorse, gave information to the author-| morning, the piece of pasteboard was found converted into a bit of skin! Find- 

_ ities. The police were immediately despatched to seize the coiners ; but the/\ing himself more laughed at than thanked, and being much dissuaded by his 
t i attack was made by day, and conducted with so little prudence, that the enter-) friends, the young officer quitted Grenoble without repeating his visit to the 

4) prise wholly failed Mandrin was absent; but Roequeirol, the second lieute-| haunted castle—a proceeding in which he had more reason to congratulate him- 
» ' nant, observing the absence of the informer, suspected mischief, and caused the) self than he was aware of; for had he a second time rendered himself so ob- 


instant removal of all the money, stamps, and implements. The pursuers found) noxious, the prediction of the country people would assuredly have been verified. 
g * nothing but the melting furnaces and the bellows. The troop had also escaped) It is not to be supposed that even the first time he would have escaped so well ; 


Ss i through paths known only to themselves, with the exception of two, who, being, but he was a gentleman, wel! connected, and his regiment being quartered at 
7 _ asleep when the others decamped, passed a somewhat unpleasant four-and-| Grenoble, his disappearance would have undoubtedly led to very inconvenient 
- ; twenty hours concealed behind a stone. But even these eluded the vigilance, perquisifions. So they tried what their jagglery could do; and certainly the 
of the officers, and got clear off. For a short period they established themselves, thing seems to have been admirably managed. ‘The cavalier was Rocqueirol, 
1, ' inthe clefts of a rock at some distance from their former home ; but they looked) that clever rascal ; the resuscitated bear was one of the troop, disguised in the 
Eo out for something better, and ere long found it. | real bear’s skin, which they had hastily stripped off forthe purpose ; the serpents 
id 4 Seated on an eminence in a deep valley, at the foot of lofty mountains, stood) moved on springs; and a bit of skin was cleverly substituted for the bit of 
d an old feudal castle. It was surrounded by a moat, and enclosed by a park pasteboard by a spy of the band. Of course so hazardous an imposture could 
8 + thickly set with yew hedges and dark avenues. ‘The walls were massive, the) not have been sustained without allies in all directions. 
n, + towers formed for defenc*, and it was ramoured that there were various under || Nevertheless, in spite of the failure of this enterprise. the universal faith was 
ig ; ground vaults and secret ways connected with the building, very desirable to somewhat undermined, and Mandrin found it necessary to be more -cautious. 
ne such tenants as Mandrin and his band. This convenient dwelling was at pre- |The imprudence of one of his people augmented the danger. Contrary to or- 
4 sent in the possession of an advocate’s widow. The advocate was lately dead, ders, this man had attended a neighbouring market, and with his false money 
* and the widow, with her servants, inhabited the fortress alone. Many of the|purchased a considerable quantity of valuable merchandise. Of course such 
rad apartments were consequently unoccupied ; and on this circumstance the cap-| customers gave good prices—it was not worth their while to haggle about a few 


tain of the coiners founded his hopes. oe: _ | crowns. The deluded merchant, overjoyed at the liberal sum he was receiving, 
ed : His first step was to introduce himself into the castle in the disguise of a in the exhilaration of his spirits threw up one of the pieces in the air; he missed 


-ed $ travelling merchant. Having by this means gained a tolerable notion of the in-| it, and it fell to the ground ; and as it fell, broke into a dozen pieces. Con- 
he terior, he proceeded with his plan. Presently the castle was haunted. From) founded at so strange a circumstance, he repeated the experiment, and with the 
i, the chamber of the deceased advocate issued the most mournful sounds; tables} same resulc. The fleetness of his horse alone saved the defrauder from the 
ne > and chairs moved about as if they were alive ; the books walked off the shelves;) vengeance of the populace. But immediately the ramour became rife that there 
me the window-panes rattled ; there were clankings of chains, and sighs, and groans;|'were coiners in the neighbourhood, and suspicion fell upon the haunted castle. 
a : in short, all manner of extraordinary and unaccountable noises and disturbances | Previously to this, horses had frequently been observed feeding in the park; but 
yas | The terrified lady fled for refuge to the kitchen, where she found the servants! the people had hitherto maintained that they were not real horses ; and “wo 
ac ‘ trembling with affright. By and by the ghost of the advocate appeared wrapt! betide,” said they, «any one who ventured upon their backs !” However, it 
> «0 a winding-sheet, followed by fiends with flaming torches in their hands It| was now asserted that they had been heard to neigh like steeds of flesh and 
we | scems singular that so barefaced and clumsy an imposition should have suc-|/blood ; and if they were really horses, doubtless they had owners. 
ell. " ceeded. We must suppose that Mandrin understood the people he had todeal As these bold and heterodox opinions gained strength, they at length reached 
ved with, or he would not have ventured on a trick so liable to detection. Succeed) the ears of the widow, who had felt herself extremely aggrieved by her late 
= ~ he did, for the widow and all her establishment quitted the castle ; whereupon, busband’s pertinacious adherence to this world, instead of taking his flight quiet- 
of - Mandrin and his band stole quietly in, and took their places ; nor did they, after! ly for a better, like other respectable, well-conducted people. It was a regular 
ep- | admission, discontinue the practices which imposed on the superstitious fears of, fraud to leave her the castle, as he had done by his wall, and then for his ghost 
on- > the neighbourhood. The back door was the only one used by the innabitants||to drive her out of it! Besides, ejected from her castle, she had small chance 
antl > of this haunted castle, and that was very carefully guarded. ‘The furnaces were} of getting another husband; and she was exceedingly annoyed at learning 
" inthe cellars, and thence issued an immense quantity of false money, which,|/that many people opined that to be the very end and object of his haunting her, 
he > however, was never circulated in the neighbourhood. They also carried on a|| Eager, therefore, to recover her property, and release herself from the re- 
So, » considerable trade in horses and tobacco with the Spanish frontier; and Louis! 'straints these calumnies imposed on her, she called her friends together; and 
fa Mandrin became a rich man. after pleading her hard case, and communicating the suspicions that had lately 
rem - Notwithstanding the terrors which the party of desperadoes contrived to throw |arisen—namely, that the mmates of the castle were not altogether of so spiritual 
- 9 around the castle, notions occasionally sprung up in the minds of the more! |a character as had been imagined—she won so far upon their sympathy, that 
a 


courageous that all was but a trick. At length a young officer, quartered at \they promised her their assistance. An expedition was consequently resolved 

fa Grenoble, resolved .o brave every danger, and investigate the cause of the strange|/upon, and, as the party believed, conducted with the greatest secrecy. On an 

- noises heard, and things seen, at the place. Well armed, and accompanied by| appointed day they started for the cavtle—a band of forty well-armed men, con- 

a brave grenadier of his troop, he mounted his horse, and rode to the castle | sisting of peasants and soldiers, headed by the lady's friends and an experienced 
They knocked at the portal ; but the ghost took no notice ; till at length, pro-|/military man. 

voked by their perseverance, an angry bear presented liis muzzle at the grate. || Mandrin, however, was fully aware of their intentions, and although the no- 


on = But a well-aimed bullet laid himlow, and the invaders forced the door. The}|tice was short, had adopted the best means attainable for defence. 


our- scenes that are recorded to have presented themselves on their entrance cannot), Neither spectres nor bears this time impeded the entrance of the invaders. 
‘the but awaken considerable surprise, from the extraordinary trouble and ingenuity)|All was still as death; nothing was to be seen but empty halls and chambers. 
da that must have been expended im preparing for such a contingency. No one! The commander of the troop concluding the inhabitants had taken refuge in the 

; had ventured on so rash an enterprise before, and yet the drama seems to have! lcellars, proceeded thither, after placing a guard before the doors and sentries in 
dis- been as well played as if it had been the twentieth performance instead of the) |the park. ‘They descended the stairs, and were preparing to storm the cellar, 
the first. We must suppose that the rehearsals had been very frequent. As the! when they were flung into confusion by a sharp fire of musketry ; to defend 
old bold intruders forced door after door, strange sights met their view—frightfull themselves from which they were obliged to bring down the old carpets that 
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| The coiners took refuge in a neighbouring forest ; but they were soon sur- : 


covered the floors, and by filling them with earth, raise a bulwark, under cover 
of which they might advance. The besieged maintained their defence, how- rounded by troops; and after a murderous battle, in which Mandrin lost the 
ever, for three hours, when the silence that ensued seemed to announce that//greater part of his men, he and five of the survivors were taken, and once more 


their ammunition was exhausted ; whereupon the elated victors forced the en-||found themselves in the prison of Grenoble. This time the precautions ob- 
served precluded all possibility of escape. His trial was hastily conducted, and 


trance, and rushed triumphantly into the place. It proved to be a large vault, : i 
not less than eighty feet long, and was well lighted by torches attached to the) on the earliest day possible he and his companions were led to the scaffold. 
walls ; but, to their amazement, not a soul was there but themselves! It was} |The only favour he asked was, that he might not be conveyed to death in the 


absolutely empty. ‘The bottom was of hard clay ; the roof strongly arched ;||cart used for common malefactors. This request was granted ; but, to make 
the walls of stone ; and no signs of a door or opening of any sort could be; sure of him, they not only bound his hands, but they tied his thumbs tightly 
found. Still, those who had lately maintained so brisk a fire could not be far together. Nevertheless, strange to say, by one violent effort he burst his bonds 
off. The castle was surrounded, and watched at every point : they would sure- when on the scaffold, and knocking down the executioner, and overthrowing 
ly make their exit somewhere. The besiegers laid their ears to the ground and| |the confessor, who over turned the constable in his fall, Mandrin leapt amongst 

the astonished crowd, who unconciously made way for him. Before the troops 


listened, but not a leaf stirred—no sound betrayed the whereabout of the fugi- 
tives. ‘They then returned to the cellar, assured that they must be somehow could pursue him, he had reached the mountains, whilst his unfortunate com- 
there concealed, or that an outlet must exist. ‘There was one, but it was not/ rades suffered the death to which they were sentenced. 


without extraordinary perseverance tha. they found it. It was in the wall, and/| Scouts were sent after him in all directions, and large rewards offered for 
it always remained a mystery how, on issuing from the vault, they could have}|/his apprehension : notwithstanding, but for the trenchery of a friend, his inge- 
contrived so entirely to remove all traces of their exit. nuity might have disappointed his pursuers. He seized a capuchin monk, 
This way, however, they had retreated, and had taken shelter in another|/robbed him of his frock and cowl, and, to mislead his enemies, set him adrift to 
vault, about fifty paces distant, which was not only deeper, but beyond the pre- tell the tale, whilst he assumed another disguise. But his confidant betrayed 
cincts of the castle. Here, weary and exhadsted, they ventured to take a little him to the troopers, who, considering the person they had to deal with, gagged 
repose, trusting to a glass of water and a drum, which they placed on the earth,||and chained him ; and at _— put him into a cistern, which they covered with 
to inform them of the approach of the assailants. The shaking of the water||planks and stones, and guarded by two sentries. 
and the quaking of the Sask soon warned them that their last refuge was dis-|! In the morning, when they lifted the planks and stones, he was gone! The 
covered. ‘Then Mandrin sprung to his feet, and gave the word for flight—each | |cistern adjoined a cellar : he had mined his way through, and so once more es- 
man to take care of himself the best way he could, further defence being hope-||caped. . 
less. To gain time, he made them pluck up the palisades that sustained the/| He next made his way to Avignon, and thence to Lyons, where he enlisted a 
walls of the passage that led from their last retreat to this. He certamly seems||as a soldier ; but, spying dangers, he deseried, carrying away three other re- ‘ 
to have exhibited a genius for tactics worthy of a better cause. cruits with him. Shortly afterwards he fell in with some of his old band, and 
Immediately over this vault stood an old withered oak, whose widely-spread| |they established a brisk illicit trade on the frontiers of Savoy. As rogues and fF 
roots, from which the earth was washed, allowed some gleams of light to pene-||vagabonds are not scarce, especially on the fontiers of continental states, their sd 
trate below. Suddenly one of the sentries in the park, whose post was near numbers soon increased, till the provinces of Languedoc, Dauphine, and Ma- 
this tree, saw a man emerge from the earth; then another, and another. Be-||con were so overrun with contraband goods, that the effects were sensibly felt 
fore he could give the alarm, the whole troop had made good their exit. The) by the excise. Their acts of cruelty also made them the terror of the surround- 
prime warriors were at work in the cellar; the guards, wearied with their) ing country. Mandrin forced the unfortunate people to purchase his merchan- 
watch, were mostly sleeping in the park; the coiners were well acquainted) (dise, broke intu and robbed the custom-houses, and put to death, without mercy, 
with the localities, and before the officer and his band could be summoned to |all who offended him. His men wore the king's uniform, with scarfs and cros- 


the spot, the fugitives were all clear off, with the exception of one unlucky strag-||ses of St. Louis; they committed the most astonishing acts of daring, and 
made the most obstinate and ae defences. In short, it was a regu- 


gier. A 
, some , and a vast heap of false money. e rs. 
ed pose two more of the band ; pass at himself in the village of Grenand ; and here his adversaries to starve 
were executed at Grenoble, after making a full confession of the circumstances |bim out. Mandrin had committed a great error in making the country people 
here related. his foes, he the of his mistake. Unable to procure 
: E An provisions, he resolved to cut his way through the enemy. He condu 
to this infa he himself got away. But from this period his star declined. He was too uni- 
ped versally feared and detested to escape the toils that were set for him: he awoke 
with grief and confusion. She lay for some time or As soon as she one moming to find himeelf betrayed, anda prisoner. He was executed with as 
on being h vent 5} little delay as possible, exhibiting to the last an indomitable spirit. ‘The sensa- 
tion created by his capture was ummense ; for, from the number of his follow- 
When Mandrin found himself a prisoner, he raged like a lion in toils, till, by|/ors_ and the boldness of his enterprises, who had at first been a mere affair of 
the violence of his efforts, he actually broke the chains that bound him ; Wwhere-||;ne. police, had ended by becoming a satiduel aan nonin 
he Dien inte: Here he endl” present the foregoing narrative as a striking illustration of a past state 
he physician who attended him told the authorities that, if they did not hasten oF defect f the | 
his execution, death would defraud them of their prey. The preparations were] country under the old regime. Such a d 
accordingly expedited ; but, as was customary, some sisters of charity - Such a dramaas that acted by Louis 
permitted to attend his bed, and whilst they ministered to his body, they endea- . . pe - eae. 


voured to save his soul. He listened to their exhortations with humility, and —— 

declared himself not ill-disposed to repentance ; but he refused to see the priest, 

or to join with them in prayer, because he said the cruelty with which he was SPONTANEOUS MOTION. 4 
{From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal.] 


treated kept his blood in a fever, and hardened his heart. The good creatures, p . ‘ : 
anxious for his salvation, represented the case so earnestly, that the public in- Few phenomena in natural science are so puzzling as that which, for the want 
terested themselves in the affair ; and the issue was, that Mandrin was removed) |°f @ more appropriate epithet, has been termed spontaneous motion. It con- 
to a better prison, and treated with more humanity. Here he made a full con.||S!8ts 0 the performance of a class of movements for which we are unable to as- 
fession of his crimes; and as the hour for his execution approached, his piety||sig2 any cause, by bodies and organizations commonly unendowed with motion 
not only edified all who came near him, but formed the theme of the whole city of a voluntary or mimic-voluntary character. In the present paper, I shall al- 
of Grenoble. most — 7 es to the display of spontaneous motions afforded 
i i i be preliminarily mentioned, that sub- 
On the eve of the day appointed for his death, he requested, asa last favour, ™ y 
that he might be permitted to sup with those of his former companions in oe what may be 
crime who were to die with him, of whom there were by this time several in|“: = sa us a lump of camphor, when placed in water, 
, : ‘ will revolve on its axis for several hours ; and if it is forcibly arrested, it will 
the prison. This was a favour not unfrequently granted at that period. when set at liberty, recommence it luti ul 
was looked upon as a sort of religious ceremony, and the general sympathy|| an ions. There is a salt, 
awakened by Mandrin’s repentance easily obtained it for him. ‘The head jailer) it j 
en it is newly formed, it is yellow. If it is watched beneath the microscope, 
presided at the feast ; and there must have been plenty of wine, for, by the)|., ; South Gehameh alli ance , - 
ime it was over, he lay under the table. This had been Mandrin’s design.||'" 'S ‘Une tat each crystalline scale jumps over, and instantly changes its hue 
y |from yellow to a vivid scarlet. Such, and similar instance t unfi 
He immediately seized the keys, set all the prisoners free, and fled. a cthtaaney explanation of the cause of the motion hecnes Ses ie 
He was now at liberty ; but he had lost all, and had to begin the world. He |the first of the instances cited, it would be curious to inquire if thins anf other 
of identical motions of inorganic particles, are due in part to the diamagnetic pro- 
subdue ; one w g e be g ; and it is not i ties of certain bodi tly devel : 
possible that, had he been the son of an honest man, and his early associations P ia Gttribute of ani- 
more fortunate, his career might have been very different He was undoubted: | mais, possessed of the, as we believe it, necessary apparatus of nerves and 
ly brave and clever ; and he does not appear to have been naturally cruel, al-\/myscles, that, in ignorance of other powers capable of producing voluntary or 
though the perverting influences of his mode of life eventually rendered him |s,ontaneous motion, we are slow to admit the existence of such motion in that 
So. 


portion of organised creation, the vegetable world, which is furnished with no 
Its inmate they seized and kept |demonstrable nerver or muscles. It will be the object of the present paper to 
indicate a few of those instances in vegetable life which appear to point to the 
opposite conclusion—that motion, and even locomotion, are not confined to the 
narrow limits of animal organizations. 

The sleep and re opening of flowers and leaves afford a familiar and very 
common instance of a species of spontaneous motion in plants. The humble 
daisy opens with the morning's sunrise, and closes at sunset ; and Macculloch 
remarks, “that nothing but permanent force can keep the young daisy open 
when it has closed for the mght.” If its petals are separated, it will again 
close with a species of action not unlike that of a sphincter muscle. But man 
flowers observe, with a precision of the most striking character, certain gested 
isms in their opening and closing, which serves to bring out more forcibly the 
apparently spontaneous nature of these movements. Linnzus claims the credit 
of having constructed a table of their varying, and yet almost invariable mo- 
were to be seen. When it was too late, they discovered a secret outlet, whichj|tions, which he denominates “ Flora’s Clock ””—the first hour on which is three 
led by a subterranean way into the valléy. Here they found the unfortunate)|in the morning, and the last ten at night. Some species of the eonvolvuli an- 
hermit, half starved, as, during the bustle of the siege, they had forgotten tojnounce the beginning of the floral day, and others—the purple—its close. 
supply him with provisions. Many flowers also open at stated hours of the day, but some close again long 


Their next retreat was a hermit’s cell. 

isoners, having forced him to instruct them how to personate him, which one, 
of the band did when necessary. They numbered about thirty-seven, and lived 
here for some time in great luxury, practising their old trade with considerable 
succes. Strict discipline was observed : the captain kept his state, and dined 
daily off a table of six covers The rest ef tne troop ate together. But the 
necessity for caution rendered this mode of life too tame for Mandrin ; and una- 
ble to submit to the restraint, he indulged himself with frequent expeditions 
abroad. When the eye of the chief was noton them, his subjects became un- 
ruly ; and at length, by their imprudence, their secret was betrayed, and the 
troopers sent in pursuit of them. This time the enterprise was conducted by 
the authorities, and no precaution was neglected to insure success. ‘lhe moun-; 
tain was completely surrounded, and the doors of the hermitage forced ; but, 
as in the haunted castle, neither the comers nor any of their goods or chattel 
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before the sun has set ; and again, it is familiar to almost every one that many 
open at night, and are closed during the day ; the night-blowing cereus is an 
instance. In these cases we are furnished with a most decided answer to those 
vegetable physiologists who would deny all spontaneity of motion to the vegeta 
ble kingdom, and assert that the opening and shutting of flowers is in every case 
due to the influence of the sun’s light. It may be mentioned, en passant, to 
show the unworthy arguments of some who deny the possession of this attri- 
bute altogether to plants, that one experimenter constructed artificial leaves and 
flowers of two materials, united into one baurina, and attempted to overturn the 
theory here advocated, by triumphantly exhibiting the irregular contortions and 
motions of these toys, produced by their differing hygrometric properties. 
Many of the movements above-mentioned are undoubtedly effected by the in- 
fluence of the sun’s, and of other light ; but this is no grave admission, for it 
remains to be shown, first, the manner in which light thus acts ; and, second, 
the cause why such an influence in not invariable. The cereus does not ex- 


pand before the light ; and other flowers which do so, nevertheless close again} 


under the full influence of the same cause. That light, as a general rule, is 
essential to them, no one would hesitate to admit. 

Decandolle performed some interesting experiments upon this question: he 
discovered that, by a combination of six powerful lamps, he was able to make 
the genus mesembryanthemum amenable to the influence $f an artificial day : 
these plants expanded their flowers before the glare of the lamps, and closed) 
them again when removed into darkness. The leaves of the Mimosa pudica— 
the - sensitive plant’—droop and fold up, in common with many others, at night ; 


and when this plant was subjected to the lamplight, it was found that its periods} 


of sleep and awakening were first deranged, and for several days were irregular ; 
but after this, acknowledged the new influence, and closed and folded up during 
the day, unfolding again at night—day and night being purposely reversed. 
Many plants bow their heads at night, and raise them again in the morning : thus 
the Nol: metangere hides its flower from the chill dews of the evening under its 
leaves, withdrawing the shelter again during the day. The sleep of leaves and 
flowers, however, does not appear to have in every instance a common cause. 
While, generally, both organs fold up during the night simultaneously, it is re- 
lated by M. Berthelot that a plant, a species of acacia (a tribe, it may be men- 
tioned, endowed with a larger share than usual of sensitive and spontaneous 
motions), cultivated in the gardens of Orotava, in the island of Tenerifle, at sun- 
set closes its leaflets inan imbricated manner [one overlapping another}, but, at 
the same time, its flowers expand, and the numerous stamina stand up in tufts. 
At sunrise, while the leaves resume their proper position, the flowers droop and 
hang down, the long filaments bending, and, from their glistening character, 
giving to the flowers the appearance of aflock of silk. In this mstance the 
expansion of the leaves is diurnal, of the flowers nocturnal. 

If some spontaneous motions of the periodical nature here described are in- 
fluenced by light, others of equal singularity are considerably affected by at- 
mospheric humidity. ‘Thus, asa companion to ‘ Flora’s Timepiece,’ an ingen- 
ious botanist has constructed a scale of plants, which may constitute ‘ Plora’s 
Weatherglass.’ By observation of these plants, the advent of rain or moist air 
may be pretty accurately prognosticated. A few will refuse to close at night if it is 
about to rain on the morrow as if anxious to greet the friendly power ; while others,of| 
amore timid character, will not unclose their flowers inthe prospect of wet. The 
little snowdrop safely shuts up its humble flower before the storm ; but, as Maccul- 
loch observes, it is aremarkable circumstance that, ifit is covered by the shelter of| 
4 bush, it makes no attempt to close, while its less fortunate companions around it 
are allfirmly shut up. The plants whose leaves fold up at night are few in 
number, and are confined chiefly to the legunlinose and oscalidex. It is even, 
in these orders, more frequent to find this peculiarity existing in the leaflets than 
in the proper leaves of the plant. In a few instances, this motion is due simply 
to a hygrometric condition of the air, affecting their tissues, as it does other in- 
animate objects: these are exceptions to an otherwise general rule. 

Spontaneous motions, to a remarkable degree, are to be discovered in plants 
at that which forms the highest point of vegetable vigour—the period when the 
functions of their flowers are about to be completed. It has been long known 
that the filaments of the flower of the common berberry rise up and strike the 
stigma with their anthers upon the slightest irritation: the anthers lie in the 
concavity of the petals, and could never approach the stigma, were it not that 
the busy insect, in its search for honey, provokes the irritability of the stamina, 
and thus secures the impregnation of the seed. 

In the monk’shood, it is stated that each of the stamina is inclined to the 
stigma in succession, with the utmost regularity, for seven or eight days. The 
stamina of the golden amaryllis are constantly agitated throughout the whole} 
period of fecundation. The genus styridium possesses a spontaneous motion 
of amore striking character. So long as the flower is immature, the pistil is 
immovable ; but as soon as it is perfected, if this column is irritated by a nee- 
dle, it throws itself from the one to the other side of the flower with considera- 
ble force ; but in a short time it recovers its original position. These move- 
ments may be repeatedly produced by the sime means. It has been prettily, 
and not improbably conjectured, that this remarkable irritability was intended 
to enable the flower to cast off any insect intruder which might attempt to in- 
sinuate itself into it. The stamina of the cactus tuna, or Indian fig, when 
gently scratched with a needle’s point, gradually take, from the erect, a recum- 
bent position, and crouch down together at the bottom of the flower, as if with- 
drawing from the injury. The filaments of the geranium bow forwards, so as to} 
place the anthers upon the stigma. 

It has been not long since related that there is a plant growing in the Swan 
river colony possessing yet more extraordinary powers of motion. 
are of an anomalous structure, and it would seem that the anthers form the su- 
perior, and the stigma the inferior lids of a kind of box. The upper lid does 
not touch the under, but is connected to it by a hinge : they remain apart un- 
til some insect lights upon the flower ; the lid then instantly closes over it, and 
keeps it prisoner so long as it is turbulent and buzzes about : when it is quite 
still, the lid uncloses, and suffers it to depart from its vegetable lock-up : if, 
however, the lid fails in capturing the trespasser, it rises again in anticipation} 
of a new-comer. In this case the insect, by bustling about, rubs off the pollen’ 
of the anthers upon the surface of the stigma, becoming the involuntary me- 
dium of communicating the fertilising influence from the one to the other. 

The spores or sporules of the conferve, soon after their first formation, exe- 
cute movements in water te the most vivid analogy to the ciliary motion 
of tne embryo mussel, described in No. 128 of our present series. The pollen 


Its flowers} | 


nearest of the appraches to animal life to be found in the vegetable kingdom, 
being endowed with the faculty of what may be called sensation, if the most 
striking evidence of feeling—retirement from injury—is to be recognised under 
such a head. ‘The species commonly known as the sensitive plant is the Mi- 
mosa pudica. When one of its leaflets is touched, it, with its fellow, closes 
soon after, and both fold up: this is followed by the closure and folding up of 
the next pair of leaflets, and subsequently of all the leaflets on the same stalk, 
while the stalk itself then droops and bends down at an articulation which has 
the effect of a hinge. If the shock communicated to the plant is pretty sharp, 
the same consequences take place throughout the whole of its leaves and leaf- 
stalks, and it is, to speak comparatively, of a rapid character. The position 
then assumed is identical with that which the plant takes at night. ‘The more 
healthy the plant, the more elevated the temperature of the stove, the more 
active and lifelike are the motions. The plant also seems to respond to these 
apparent injuries more quickly in the morning, and at noon, than at a later 
riod of the day. After a time, it re-opens its leaves, and the stalk lifts up its 
head, when we again offend it, and cause a second occurrence of the movement : 

ut this irritability is soon exhausted, and then requires a period of repose for 
its restoration. A curious experiment was once made with one of these plants. 
[t was taken out in a carriage, in full vigour, but as soon as the vehicle began 
to move over a rough pavement, it drooped its leaves, and was affected through- 
jout ; but on the journey, it at length seemed to have accommodated itself to 
the motion, and resumed all its former appearance ; a fact which speaks vo- 
lumes in favour of the voluntary and sensorial character of this singular attri- 
bute—spontaneous motion. 

We have another familiarly-known instance in the dioncea muscipula, Venus's 
fly-trap, a native of Canada, spreading upon the ground the peculiar leaves 
which have originated its name. They are provided with teeth, and have the 
appearance of a rat-trap—a comparison which applies to their function as well. 
When the insect alights upon the leaf, and touches its midrib, it is instantly 
jcaught by the springmg up of the lateral valves of the leaf ; and so great is the 
force and velocity of this act, that the fly is crushed to death. ‘There has been 
an ingenious surmise that the object of this contrivance is to furnish the plant 
with a species of food for which it seems to entertain this extraordinary predi- 
lection. There is a humble, and, by contrast, a feeble imstance of a similar na- 
ture in a little British plant called the sun-dew, found growing in bogs and wet 
jheaths, the leaves of which are covered with a gummy exudation, which pree 
vents the escape of the insects alighting upon them, and these are subsequent- 
ly further secured by the leaves slowly folding over them. 

Decandolle tells us that there is a species of acacia, a native of Senegal, 
which goes by a name corresponding to + Good-morning ;’ because, when 
touched, its leaves bow down as if to salute those who touch them. There is 
also a plant, a native of Dominica, called + the sentinel,’ from the fact that its 
leaves keep up, as it were, a constant watch : one of them is always on the qui 
vive ; the leaf is bent down, then rises and assumes its erect position, and there 
is an uninterrupted succession of such evolutions in this curious plant to the 
ample justification of its appropriate title. 

Of all the wonderful movements in plants, there is not one which excites 
more astouishment than that of the Desmodium, Hedycarum gyrans : we could 
not find a more appropriate name for it than the * vegetable chronometer.’ Its 
habits is the banks of the river Ganges, where, indeed, under the fostering in- 
fluence of the fertilising mud, the humid air, and the fervid sun, it is alone to be 
found in the plenary enjoyment of its remarkable powers. Beneath the slan- 
ting sunbeam and the muddled air of our own climate, even in our best stoves, 
the movement, there so vigorous, dwindles to feeble agitation—sufficiently re- 
markable, however, to make it one of the curiosities of the conservatory. It 
requires a temperature exceeding 100 degrees Fahrenheit for the fall develop- 
ment of its mobile powers. 

The lateral leaflets of the plant are in perpetual motion under favourable 
conditions—a motion of a periodic character. One leaflet will rise until it at- 
tains a considerable angle, and then, by a succession of little starts, compara- 
ble to the intermitting motion of the second’s hand of a watch, it is depressed 
to an equal angle, and then begins to rise. While one leaflet rises, its fellow 
falls, and between them they keep a continual oscillatory motion. This move- 
ment does not cease during the night: im fact, in its own climate, it has a fair 
title to the perpetual motion award. It is remarkable that, even if the leaf is 
held between the finger and thumb, and forcibly prevented from moving, it will, 
las soon as it is set at liberty, immediately recommence its movements, and 
with accelerated velocity, as if the power had been accumulating during the in- 
terval. ‘The direct rays of the sun, or movements in the atmosphere, are not 
the causes of, neither are cooperative with, any other cause of these move- 
jments, as they are most lively in the shade, and when the atmosphere of the 
stove is perfectly still. 

The last example to be here enumerated, approaches in its character so near- 

ly the motions of the humblest members of the animal scale—animalcula— 
that it is really hard to call it anything else than a vital phenomenon : it is the 
motion of the oscillatoria, a genus of conferve. Upon the field of the micros- 
cope they appear like an infinite multitude of filaments, having a greenish cast, 
intersected by many articulations or divisions. They are seen to twist about 
from right to left, m a manner bearing the most direct resemblance to the 
writhings of worms. They travel, when unconstrained, to distances many 
times their own length, in water, in the course of a few hours. 
It remains briefly to indicate the existence of what may be called movements 
in closed cells in vegetables. In the Cheledonium majus, a peculiar vibratory 
otion has been detected, affecting the particles of its yellow sap. This is de- 
istroyed by cold, and is subject to a curious intermittence in the occurrence of 
the vibrations. The chara, an aquatic plant, affords us the best known example 
lof this kind of motion; its stem is formed of elongated cells, which, under 
microscopic examination, are found to contain a transparent es with globules 
floating in it: these globules move up one side of the cell and down the other, 
in a’ continual circuit, the motion in each cell being independent of that in im- 
ediate relation with it. No cause has hitherto been distinctly assigned to this 
phenomenon—it is one which obtains in many aquatic plants. The globules are 
lieved to be starch vesicles. 


The sertularia, campauularia, and tubularia, among polypes, possess a circu- 


lation which has some resemblance to the above. A current of glanular parti- 


cles, having a motion like that of sand in an hour-glass, has been discovered to 
t along the axis of the tube, forming portions of the stem and branches, to 


tubes of the asclepiade pierce the walls of their enclosing cell, and succeed) 
in reaching the stigma wheresoever it may be situated. 

There is yet another class of movements, in the parts of 
pry the rest in the singularity of its appearance, and in the difficulty 
of di 


inue in one direction for a short time, then immediately to return in the o 
ite. Sometimes the granules have a vibrating, dancing motion : in the tob- 


ering any exciting cause for it. The sensitive plant forms one of the 


vegetables, ct pated ng we tn tube and down the other, as in the 


The cases just cited bring us to the confines of the two kingdoms, They 
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have been quoted, not as instances of a motion strictly deserving the epithe 
‘ spontaneous,’ but to show that the distinctive characters of each, with imme-4 


diate reference to the attribute in question, are so finely shaded into one another, 
as to defy all attempts at an artificial separation. 

It is hoped that motions sufficiently singular in themselves, but of a mechan- 
ical, and a purely mechanical character, will not be confounded, as they too 
commonly are, with the kind of movement here described. ‘Thus the spring 
and detent of some seed-vessels, the hygrometric closure of some flowers — 
everlasting flowers, for instance—will open and close for many years after they 
are dead, if alternately exposed to moist and dry air. The forcible action of the 
squirting cucumber—Momordica elaterium—the up-tendency of the iidaceous 
corm, however deep it is buried, and the upward rising of the roots in palm- 
trees, are curious and interesting in themselves, as evidences of the effects of 
certain physical laws, but are not to be reckoned in physiological importance 


the legislative authority of the house of commons might in any the slightest 
dezree be traced in an institution which had prevailed in the Roman provinces ; 
vet, considering the weight that imperial sanction must have had in recommend- 
ing any institution to the Anglo-Saxon sovereigns, whose prerogatives, as we 
have seen, were chiefly founded on imperial doctrines, it seems to me not un- 
worthy of attention, that the ‘Theodosian Code would have informed the king 
and the legislators of the time, that under the authority of the imperial consti- 
tutions, regular assemblies of the provincials were held throughout the empire, 
at which petitions were agreed upon for the reform of abuses, and the adoption 
of such measures as were considered necessary for the public benefit, and for 
the amendment of the law.—Spence’s Equitable Jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery. 


VOLTAIRE’S ADROITNESS. 
Frederick the Great was one of those mortals who, under all circumstances, 


= the simple act of the unsheltered snowdrop—an mtuitive avoidance of 
evil. 

In many of the spontaneous motions here enumerated, we are permitted to’ 
discover the immediate end which they serve ; for others we are still unable to 
assign a cause or an object. It would not be the least important of the ends’ 
served, if, by the demonstration of a power of motion of inscrutable origin, we 
might be taught that the resources of the Divine architect are deeper and richer 
than the narrow confines of our too conceited philosophy can circumscribe, and 
than, moreover, in our investigations into his handiwork, we are at all times 
ready to allow. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


Idom or never lost sight of economy. From motives both of pride and pleae 
sure, he wished to tempt Voltaire to make Berlin his permanent abode. But 
like Gilpin, 

“ Although on pleasure he was bent, 
He had a frugal mind.” 


He therefore made his guest, among advan , a limited regular allowance 
of coals and candles. hether these resembled our barrack allowances in 
quantity and quality I know not; but the French philosopher was not satisfied 
with them ; and he adopted an ingenious plan for throwing more light on his stue 
dies than Frederick allowed him. He was in the habit, when going to bed at 


the purpose of lighting himself to his own room. ‘This practice was occasion- 


THE BENEFITS OF COMPETITION. 

The free-traders have always contended that the true mode of promoting im- 
provement in any process of mauufacture or cultivation, was by subjecting those 
engaged in it to foreign competition. This allegation has been strenuously de- 
nied by the opponents of free-trade, who have pointed to protection as the best 
stimulus to domestic industry. Recent circumstances, however, seem to have 
wrought some change in the opinions of the latter class of politicians, who, if 
we may judge from a few indications which present themselves in the daily 
press, seem rapidly adopting the opinions of the free-traders on this important 
point. The Morning Herald of Wednesday last, alluding to the expected 


passing of the ministerial measure for the regulation of the sugar duties, says,— | 


“ The first object which the West India property holders should now pursue, 
seeing that they have resigned themselves to an ultimate abolition of the dis- 
criminating duties, is to see what can be done in the interval in reducing the ex- 
pense of production, so as, if possible, to drive the products of slave labour out 
of the market. ‘I'he first and most essential step to be taken for that purpose, 
is the separation of the culture from the manufacture of sugar, on the method 


which we explained to our readers two or three months ago. as suggested by | 


Mr. Fyfe, one of the stipendiary magistrates of Jamaica. By erecting sugar 
mills at the most eligible parts throughout the colonies, with a capital altogether 
distinct from that employed in cultivation, an amount of labour will be saved far 
exceeding any conception that can he formed by the present race of planters. The 
state of society in the West India colonies is beyond all parallel the best fitted 
for carrying out such a change, for neither now nor at any future period can it 
be presumed that the abridgment of labour by machinery will deteriorate the 
condition of the labourers. The most intricate and most important part of the 
mechanical appliances can be managed with ease by Europeans, so that in a 
very short time the whole of the coloured labourers may be set free from the 
manufacturing process, and be wholly occupied in the cultivation. ‘The calcu- 
lation is, that the process of manufacture constitutes at present about one-third 
of the labouring power of the colonies.” 

That one important means of economising the production of sugar is to be 
found in that separation of the culture and manufacture to which the Herald ad- 
verts, we are quite prepared to believe ; but the question is, how it happens that 
this and many other improvements tending to abridge the labour and diminish 
the expense of production, were not resorted to many years ago. It certainly 
could not be from the want of protection ; seeing that no article of produce,— 
not even corn,—has been favoured with so much of that species of legislative 
encouragement, as the sugar of our West India islands. And as the important 
change now recommended by the Herald, comes before the public simultane- 
ously with the expected abolition of that protection, the inference seems inevi- 
table, that competition, and not protection, is the true stimulus of improvement 


THE ORIGIN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

There is a remarkable document of the time of Athelstane which possibly 
may be considered as the first authentic indication of the interference of the com- 
mons in matters of legislation as a body distinct from the proceres who com 
posed the council or curia of the king. It seems that Athelstane sent cominis- 
sioners or royal missi, as such functionaries were then denominated among the 
Frances, requiring or authorizing the inhabitants of the county of Kent, and of 
other counties, to meet and resolve upon such amendments in the laws as they 
deemed i a po to be adopted. All the inhabitants, bishops, earls, thanes, 
ceorls or villani of Kent, accordingly met ; and they resolved upon a petition or 
address to the king, in which they stated that they had agreed 5 eg eight 
several capitula, which they presented, and prayed that the king in his mere 
would point out whether they had exceeded or fallen short of what he desired; 
adding, that they would implicitly conform to his wishes. ‘The Decretum Sa- 
pientium Anglia, agreed to, first at Exeter, then at Faversham, then at ‘Thun- 
dersfield in Surrey, and the Judicia Civitatis Londonia, agreed upon by the 
eorls and ceorls (comites et villani) of London, are of a similar character. It 
will be seen in a subsequent chapter, in which the rise of the English house of 
commons to its present state is shortly traced, that it was always by way of pe- 
tition that the commons interfered, even when they became by their representa- 
tives a distinct and recognised branch of the legislature ; sometimes the lords 
joining them in the petition, at other times the petition being addressed by them 
alone to the king, or to the king and the lords, or sometimes to the lords alone. 
It is from this circumstance, and from the totally different character of the 
commons’ branch of the legislature to that of the lords, and I have been “nti 


to think that the house of commons must have originated as a distinct institu 
tion, not as a constituent part of the great council. The documents above 

ferred to appear to me to point out the germs from which it sprung. ‘The very! 
learned and intelligent compilers of the Ancient Laws of the 5. geen 
have not offered any explanation of these documents ; indeed, before I ventured 
to put the above interpretation upon them, I looked in vain for any explanation| 
as to their character in the works of our most celebrated antiquaries and histo-| 
tians. In former times, it would have been too bold a flight even to hint that 


ally detected ; and when that was the case, a royal page generally followed the 
philosopher to his private apartment, to reclaim the abstracted luminaries. It 
|happened one night that Voltaire had one of his frequent quarrels with his royal 
host, and suddenly left his majesty in high dudgeon, carrying off however, a 
light, according to custom. He hastened along to his own apartment, venting 
his rage as he went, by uttering aloud the strongest terms of invective which 
he could imagine against the king. When, however, he had reached his own 
room, he found he had been followed by a page, who must have overheard all the 
outpourings of philosophic wrath, than which, if Moliere is to be believed, no 
wrath is more tempestuous. With great presence of mind, however, Voltaire 
unmediately terminated his soliloquy, by exclaiming with, now, affected anger, 
« And this is all the *hanks I get for teaching him to write verses better than 
myself?” On the return of the page, Frederick demanded of him what Mons. 
de Voltaire had said. ‘lhe page hesitated. ‘The monarch insisted. The ca- 
talogue of abuse was reluctantly unfolded. As the page proceeded in his nar- 
ration, the indignation of the king rose to a terrible height, and began to threaten 
rash results, when Voltaire’s concluding remark was duly reported in its turn. 
On hearing this, the angry folds of the royal countenance gradually relaxed 
into a smile. His majesty shrugged his shoulders, and exclaiming ‘ The fool !” 
jhe immediately forgot in the concluding well-turned compliment, all the previ- 
ous abuse which had been copiously showered upon him.— Major Whittingham's 
qesidence at Berlin. 
A PRACTICAL PROTECTIONIST, 

A farmer had a farm of fifty acres, which he valued at 10,000 francs. He 
divided his land into four parts, and planted it with, Ist, maize, 2nd, wheat, 3d, 
trefoil, 4th, rye. But a small portion of the corn, meat, and milk, which the 
farm produced, sufficed to support him and his family, and he sold the surplus 
in order to buy oil, flax, wine, &c. ‘The whole of his capital was distributed 
each year, in the form of wages, in the payment of tradesmen, and to the work- 
men in the neighbourhood ; this capital was returned to him by the sale of pro 
duce, and, in fact, it increased from year to year, and the farmer, knowing well 
that unemployed capital gives no return, improved the condition of the working 
classes by means of his annual profits, which he used in making enclosures, 
clearing land, improving his agricultural implements, and erecting buildings on 
his farm. He even placed some residue in the bank of the neighbouring town ; 
but here it did not remain idly m the strong box, but was lent to shipowners 
and to projectors of useful works, so that it ended by being converted into 
wages. In course of time, the farmer died, and his son had no sooner succeeded 
to his possessions, than he said, “« It must be confessed that my father has been 
a dupe all his life. He bought oil, and thus paid tribute to Provence, while we 
could contrive to grow olives here. He bought wine, hemp, and oranges, and 
paid tribute to Bretagne, to Medoc, and to the islands of Hyeres, while the 
vine, the hemp-plant, and the orange tree, might be made to yield us their pro- 
duce, such as it would be. He paid tribute to the miller and the weaver, while 
our servants could have spun our flax and have ground our wheat between two 
stones. He ruined himself, besides giving to strangers the wages which he 
could so easily have distributed at home.” Confident in his reasonings, this 
foolish man re-arranged his farm. He divided it into twenty portions. In one 
he cultivated the olive tree, in another the mulberry tree, in the third flax, in 
the fourth he planted vines, in the fifth wheat, &c. &c. He thus provided for 
all the wants of his family and made himself independent. He- withdrew no- 
thing from general circulation ; but neither did he add anything to it. Did he 
become richer! No; for the soil was not fitted for the cultivation of the vine, 
and the climate was unfavourable to the growth of the olive tree, and, in fact, 
the family was not so well supplied with all these articles as when the father 
‘procured them by means of exchange. As for the workmen, there was no more 
work for them to do than there had been formerly. ‘There were certainly five 
‘times as many different plots to be cultivated, but then they were each but a 
'fifth of their former size ; they made oil, but they grew less wheat; flax was no 
longer bought, but, again, there was norye for sale. Besides, the farmer could 
not expend more than his capital in wages, and his capital, far from being in- 
creased by this new mode of cultivation, diminished gradually. A great part 
was converted into fixed capital, in the shape of buildings and utensils without 
number, which were necessary in order to carry onj such various occupations. 
‘The result was, that the supply of labour was the same, but the means of pay- 
ing for it diminished, and a fall of wages ensued. ‘This is a representation of 
what happens to a nation which isolates itself by a prohibitory tariff —Bastiat’s 
“ Sophismes Economiques,” translated by G. R. Porter, 


An Execution at Dresden.—The parations for death now commenced. 
Bakoff, still unbound, took off, himeelt hee coat and braces, and then sat down 
in the chair He was now fastened by the breast, waist, legs, and feet, to the 
7? behind the chair. His hands were then tied ther in front ; and, lastly, 
nal 


eyes were bound. The post, which rose as high as the neck of the crimi- 
, served not only to make him fast, but also to guide the stroke of the exe- 


cutioner. The latter now took from beneath the cloak of his assistant the fa- 


tal sword, which had hitherto been mercifully concéaled—that sword which the ~ 


night, of carrying off the nearest candlestick from the royal saloons, as if fo r 
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criminals were soon to feel, but never to behold. This weapon bore a great re- 
semblance to.a Roman sword of ancient times; and an swords, we learn, 
often performed similar tasks two thousand years ago and upwards. ‘Ihe finisher 
of the law now poised nis weapon with both hands, bringing it close to the neck 
of the victim, to guide his intended aim. Then, without any apparent effort, 
without strain or jerk, but with one quick, sweeping, continuous motion of his 
hands, the sword passed on unchecked, and the head fell on the floor of the 
scaffold. An Eton schoolboy at Montem does not more easily cut off a poppy’s 
head. The headless trunk sat perfectly still, while the blood spirted aloft in 
two conduits. It was a sickening sight. The next operation was to remove 


the remains. The corpse was slided down a board, at the back of the scaffold ;)! 


the head was removed; and sand was strewed to conceal the blood from the 
eyes of the next victim of the law.— Whittingham’s Residence in Berlin. 


MINISTERIAL ANECDOTE. 
(By our own Eaves- Dropper.) 

The following anecdote has reached us direct from the area of the Treasury, 
where our sneak has been in attendance ever since the change of the ministry. 
We do not vouch for the authenticity of the facts atieged to have taken place ; 
but we think there is as much truth in the paragraph as can be expected at the 


price we paid for it. 
SWEETS OF OFFICE. 


It is a curious fact the bitters of the present Government are likely to arise 
from that which is the source of sweetness. The other day Lords John Russel 
and Palmerston were discussing the affairs of the nation over a glass of grog. 
Before mixing another jorum of the stimulating beverage, John Russel 


lleft of the criminal strikes the first blow, and in two minutes after the cor- 
poral on the right, alternately ; after each blow they wait at least a min- 
jute or two, in order that the culprit may have time to feel and suffer, and 
that the thighs may swell and bleed ; the officers of the company superin- 
itend the execution, and say Strike well! (Hau zu). The execution lasts 
jabout three quarters of an hour. After the 20th blow, the stripes of the 
idrawers and thighs are often seen to fall. Formerly they struck on the cloth 
trowsers that the soldiers wear, but the Kaiser Francis, called by the Ger- 
mans the father of his eountry (Landesvater) ordered them to strike on the 
drawers, by way of ** economising the trousers, and that the blows should 
ibe better felt.” Public decency will not allow them to strike onthe naked 
back. The unfortunate generally put a piece of linen into their mouths, 
otherwise the convulsive motion of the jaws and the grinding of the teeth 
\makes them bite their tongues and break their teeth.—The punishment once 
pronounced is never rescinded. The Germans are cold andlinexorable. If 
sometimes the criminal expires before the last blow, they continue to strike 
the body until the number of blows prescribed are given. The Austrian 
system exacts this severity.—After the execution, the punished individual 
rises, drags himself to the commanding officer, bows himse]t to the ground, 
thanking him in these words—Receive thanks ! (Habe dank)—he then 
\takes the bench on his shoulder and carries it back. Desertion and other 
serious offences are punished by running the gauntlet. The soldier con- 
demned by a court martial to this punishment is stripped to the hips, and 
compelled to pass and repass, fifteen or twenty times, through one or sev- 
leral battalions of infantry, ranged in two lines, face to face; the space be- 
itween the two lines is two or three paces broad. Each soldier furnished 
|with a willow stick, strikes the culprit as he passes, with his whole might 


called for sugar and hot water :—“ Ah !” said Lord Palmerston, “ sugar and hot 
water indeed! I’m afraid we shall have enough of both before the session's 
over.” Lord John Russell went on thoughtfully stirring the mixture, and at the 
conclusion of the operation, philosophically remarked—* See ! the sugar and 
hot water have led to a Dissolution.” 


The Egyptian Pea Tree.—Several years ago Sir Gardiner Wilkinson found) 
a vase, and an Egyptian sarcophagus 2,844 years old, in a mummy pit, which 
he subsequently presented to the British Museum. On examination, the vase 
was found to contain a few grains of wheat, a few peas, and other decomposed 
matter, supposed to have been originally similar substances. Three of the peas 
were presented by P. J. Pettigrew, Esq. toMr W. Grimstone, of the Herbary, 
Highgate, who, on the 4th of June, 1844, planted them in a compost resembling 
the alluvial soil of the Nile. ‘They were placed in a forcing frame, and in ex- 
actly oue month he was most agreeably surprised by the sprouting of one of 
them. The product was nineteen pods, from whiclr fifty-five peas were pre- 
served. Some of these were planted on the 23d of April, 1845, and some on 
the 4th of June, in the open air, and in a similar compost, and all were soon in 
a most flourishing condition, producing quite a plentiful crop of seed. ‘The 
Egyptian pea is very prolific, producing from seventy to one hundred pods. The 
tree grows similarly to a dwarf grape vine, about three feet in height, and as 
~—_ stems, two or three mother stems generally springing from the parent 


The Misfortune of a Title.—The glory with which the late ministers retired, 
was half of it plucked from the laurels of the new Earl of Chatham. That fa- 
tal title blasted all the affection which his country had borne to him, and which| 
he had deserved so well. Had he been as sordid as Lord Northington, he 
could not have sunk lower in the public esteem. The people, though he had 
done no act to occasion reproach, thought he had sold thei for a title, and, as 
words fascinate or enrage them, their idol Mr. Pitt was forgotten in their de- 
testation of the Lord Chatham. He was paralleled with Lord Bath, and be- 
came the object at which were shot all the arrows of calumny. He had borne 
his head above the obloquy that attended his former pension—not a mouth was| 
opened now in defence of his title ; as innocent as his pension, since neither be- 
trayed him into any deed of servility to prerogative and despotism. Both were 
injudicious ; the last irrecoverably so. ‘he blow was more ruinous to his coun 
try than to himself. While he held the love of the people nothing was so 
formidable in Europe as his name. ‘The talons of the lion were drawn when he 
was no longer awful in his own forests. The city of London had intended to 
celebrate Mr. Pitt’s return to employment, and lamps for an illumination had 
been placed round the monument. But no sooner did they hear of hiv new 
dignity than the festival was counter-ordered.—Horace Walpole’s History of 
the Reignof George II. 

Preserving Rhubarb.—In addition to “ preserving it with sugarJike raspber- 
ries,” rhubarb can be very successfully and agreeably preserved in bottles, as 

n gooseberries are. Peel the stalks and cut them into pieces as for a tart, 
and then treat them as if they were gooseberries. Rhubarb bottles thus gives 
us excellent tarts and pies at Christmas. It can also be dried as Angelica, and 
makes a very agreeable dried preserve. Have any of your correspondents ever 
tried dried strawberries’ They are very good, and the abundant crop of this 
tong will give material to experiment on.--Correspondent of the Gardener's Chron- 


Japanese Uses for the Fan.—In Japan, where neither men nor women wear 
hats, except as a protection against ram, a fan is to be seen in the hand or the 
irdle of every inhabitant. Soldiers and priests even are never without them. 
n that country, they serve a great many different purposes. Visitors receive] 
the dainties afforded them upon their fans ; the beggar, imploring charity, holds; 
out his fan for the alms his prayers may obtain. According to Siebold, the fan 
here serves the dandy in lieu of a whalebone switch; the pedagogue, instead] 
of a ferule, for the offending school-boy’s knuckles ; and a fan, presented upon 
a peculiar kind of salver to the high born criminal, is said to be the form of an- 
nouncing his death doom, his being struck off at the same moment as he 
stretches it towards the fan.— Book of Costume, by a Lady of Rank. 


Military Punishment in Austria.—The military punishments are—\st- 
ly, blows with the stock upon the back ; 2dly, beating on the bare back ; 
and 3dly, death.—The Lieutenant has a right to administer to the soldier 
landsknecht for the slightest insubordination, and without apy sentence, 
twenty five blows of the stock or cane, given by a single corporal.—The 
Captain has a right to administer thirty blows of the stock by two corporals, 
bes in presence of the company.—The punishment takes place in the mid- 
dle of a public place during market or fair time, and with a prescribed cer- 
emony. Firstly, the culprit carries the bench himself, places himself be- 
fore the company, and lays himself on the bench at the command of the of- 
ficer. Secondly, two corporals are ordered out of the ranks, and place them- 
elves one to the right and oue to the left of the extended landsknecht. They, 


and proceed to execution. Atthe word of command the corporal on th 


examine whether his thighs are covered with anything more than ve the froth comes out of the bottle; but how the deuce 


on the bare back. Asa precautionary measure, the soldiers are furnished 
with several sticks in case of their breaking If the unfortunate faints, and 
cannot any longer proceed, he is then laid on a bench, and the soldiers pass- 
ing and repassing at the ordinary step, strike him as he lies. If he dies 
under the blows, which often happens (as | personally witnessed it in 1805 
and 1809,) they strike the body until the number of blows are completed. 
After passing a few times the length of the battalion, composed of from S00 
to 1000.men, the flesh of the back falls off in pieces, and very often the en- 
trails protrude through the lacerated sides. ¢ 
Kowbvackiewick’s Revelations of Austria. 


American Fravps on Consumers.—A_ correspondent 
of the Leeds Mercury, at Bradford, states, that strong suspicion exists that 
many dealers im that town are —. themselves of the popular demand for 
American weaten flour, to palm off on their customers inferior English flour as 
jsuch. Similar complaints are made from other places. In the Leeds corn mar- 
ket also, very inferior English wheat has been more than usually sought after by 
various millers and “ badgers.” In certain quarters, the tubs in which Ameri- 
ican flour has been brought to Leeds for sale by flour-dealers, are extensively 
‘bought up as soon as they are emptied. Putting the two circumstances to- 
lyether, it is not uncharitable to conclude that, in some instances at least, the 
jtubs (which are marked in a peculiar manner) will be replenished with the im- 

rior home manufacture above referred to, and the contents then sold as genu- 
jine American flour. Wheaten flour from America is, we believe, as high in 
price, and as excellent in quality, as our own best flour, except when it on 
ldamaged on the voyage, which, of course, is rare ; so that the profit on inferior 
(English wheat sold as good American, is a strong temptation to dishonest 
ltradespeople. The effect, however, of its being extensively sold would be to 
create an unwarrantable prejudice among consumers, against Aimerican produce, 
jand to induce thein to avoid what, in the case of the genuine article, it would 
be for their terest to buy. , 


France.—Another attempt has been made on the life of King Louis Philippe. 
Yesterday evening, at seven o'clock, his Majesty appeared as usual on the bal- 
cony of the principal window of the Palace of the Tuileries, to listen to the 
jconcert which was given by the bands of the National Guard, as part of the 
customary rejoicings in commemoration of the revolution of July. ‘The King 
was accompanied by the Queen, the Princes his sons, and other members of the 
Royal yg He was warinly received by the crowd assembled, and acknow- 
lledged their greeting with his usual warmth. No sooner had he seated himself, 
‘and given the signal for the concert to commence, than a person in the crowd 
drew forth a pistol, and fired two shots at the King. By a providential dispen- 
jsation neither touched his Majesty. Nor was any person near to him at all in- 
jured. The King himself pointed out the assassin, who was immediately ar- 
rested, and lodged in safe custody. The police had great difficulty in saving 
him from the vengeance of the populace. Being questioned, the miscreant 
readily admitted his erine, stated his name to be Joseph Henri, that he is fifty 
years of age, and a manufacturer of objets de fantasre, resulting at Paris. Mis- 
fortunes, he said, had made him weary of life, and he fired on the King to get 

Natio 


jtalked about, aud as a means of meeting death. He added that he pro to 
commit the crime some weeks back when on duty at the Palace as a nal 
Ginard, but refrained lest he should bring disgrace on his comrades. 

The attempt on his life excited no perceptible emotion in the mind of the 
King. He was as calm and as composed as if nothing had happened. His 
Majesty, as on previous occasions, sat out the conclusion of the concert, and 
then went to witness the fireworks, for the commencement of which he gave 
the usual signal. After they were concluded he returned to Neuilly, and from 
thence started for the Chateau d’Eu. 

The assassin will, no doubt, be beheaded like his predecessor Lecomte. He 
is well dressed, of elegant manners, and at the time he was arrested had 140 
francs in his pocket. 

This makes the seventh attempt at assassination from which Louis Philippe 
has escaped. What a shame and disgrace it is even to the nation at large that 
great, so patriotic, so aged a man, should be thus exposed to the bullet of 
the murderer. 

. Laconic Correspondence.—Talleyrand once addressed a letter of condo- 

lence to a lady who had lost her husband in two words, ** Oh, Madame!” 

{n Jess than a year the lady had married again, and then his letter of con- 

igratulation was ‘** Ah, Madame!” A Quaker at Liverpool once seat a letter 
to a correspondent, asking by a simple note of interrogation, thus, * ?” His 
riend replied in the same vein, ‘* 0.” 

Lord Kelly had a very red face. ‘‘ Pray, my lord,” said Foote to him, 
** come and look over my garden wall; my cucumbers are very backward.” 

An Indian being at an Englishman's table at Surat, expressed his surprise, 

n seeing a vast quantity of froth ooze out of a bottle of porter as soon as 
the cork was drawn. “I don’t wonder at all,” he exclaimed, “ that the 
did you ever contrive to 


ueeze it all in?” 
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Cricketers’ Chronicle. 
RETURN MATCH AT CRICKET, BETWEEN THE NEW YORK 
AND THE NEWARK CRICKET CLUBS ; PLAYED ON THE GROUND OF THE FORMER 
AT HOBOKEN, ON TUESDAY, ava. 25, 1846. 

The day for this Return Match was a remarkably fine ‘ Cricketer’s day ” as 
regarded the weather, and both parties were upon the ground betimes, the ar- 
rangement being for a day's play ; 1. e. two innings each, if there were time for 
them before « Sun-down,” otherwise the first innings of each party to decide 
the match. 
to wipe off the humiliation of their defeat at Newark, while on the other hand 
the Newarkers bore their previous honours meekly enough, and did not express 
an over-confidence in any addition to them on this occasion. Some few changes 
had also taken place on each side with respect to the personel, and there was & 
friendly understanding that now the victory would be severely contested. The 
wickets being pitched, and the Newarkers put to the bat, play was called at 
half-past ten, and Wheatcroft and Bage first came to the wickets, against the 
round bowling of Cuppaidge, and the neat and accurate under-hand bowling of 


Sutton. The score will shew how competent was each to his very onerous! 


task. At the fifth ball of the first over, Wheatcroft was prettily caught by Sut- 
ton at the short slip, and before a run was made. Beaver succeeded him, and 
had his house rattled about his ears at the very first ball. Next came Jabez 
Elverson, a left-handed player, who, however, did not last long, being run out, 
when the entire score was but two, and here were three wickets down, After 
him came H. Smith, who effected three ones but got his quietus from Cuppaidge. 
Four wickets, 9 runs. ‘To him succeeded Greathead, who maintained his bat 
about 17 minutes, but got only a single run, and was disposed of by Sutton. 5 
wickets, 10 runs. E. Elverson came next, and now it became Bage’s turn to 
fall; he had stood to his wicket 40 minutes, though he had made but two single 
runs off his bat, and he succumbed finally under the stroke of Cuppaidge. 6 
wickets, no addition. G. Elverson took his place, and made a run of 2, before 
his brother Edward was dismissed from present duty by Sutton. 7 wickets, 12 
runs. Stainsby, Tregear, and Warner, successively came to the bat, without 
increasing the score, the ertire innings only amounting to 12, of which eight 
were off the bat. Only 12 overs and 4 balls were delivered, one of which was 
a “no ball” from Sutton, and the set was played in 54 minutes. 

Ina quarter of an hour “ play” was again called, and the New Yorkers took 
the bat, Cuppaidge and Holman going in first, against the bowling of Wheat- 
croft and Greathead. Holman did not last long, the straight balls and precise 
lengths of Wheatcroft’s balls were the death of him, and in a few minutes he 
fell before that fine bowler. 1 wicket, 6 runs. Next came Bennett, whose ca- 
reer was equally brief, and he fell by the same hand. 2 wickets,8 runs. East 
then took the bat, and it became Cuppaidge’s turn to find the destruction of his 
house. Cuppaidge had been playing a bold, dashing, and masterly game, he 
had made two capital threes, and five twos, but the change of bowlers was his 
death, he was demolished by the third ball he received from Geo. Elverson, who 
had taken Greathead’s place, and continued to take his turn in bowling till the 
close of the inning. 3 wickets, 30 runs. Greatorex succeeded Cuppaidge, and 
East was the next to retire ; he had made a score of 6 in which was a fine 2 to 
the long field off, but Wheatcroft found his stumps. 4 wickets, 32 runs. Clarke 
was the next, but was obliged to return after making a 1, for having his leg be 
fore the wicket. 5 wickets, 33 runs. Now came Auchinleck who made a fine 
hit of 2, but was soon bowled out by G. Elverson. 6 wickets, 35 runs. Elliot 
a left-handed player now came forward, and Greatorex drew near his end. He, 
like East, had made a score of 6, in which was a fine 2, and Wheatcroft sent a 
furlough to his house. 7 wickets, 45 runs. Sutton took the place of Greatorex, 
and Wheatcroft dismissed him immediately, thus discharging the obligation re- 
ceived not long before. 8 wickets, no addition. Now came Rannie, the able 


wicket-keeper of the New Yorkers, and Elliot, who had scored four singles, || | 


took his death at the hands of the relentless Wheatcroft. 9 wickets, 50 runs. 
Morgan came last to the scratch,—Morgan, the stout, but we must needs add, 
the active, for he had already done good service in the field. He made a slash- 
ing 3 to the long field on, and a single run besides, but the Ajax of the field sur- 
rendered before the prowess of George Elverson, Rannie bringing out his bat 
after making two twos and a one. ‘The entire inning amounted to 55, and there 
were delivered in 66 minutes 17 overs and 1 ball, the odd ball being a “ wide 
ball” by Greathead. 

The game now looked unpromising to the Newarkers, who had incurred an 
arrear of 43 runs ; but, nothing daunted, they oncé more addressed themselves 
to their task. But Fortune was their foe, and she shewed herself such through- 
out ; for the wickets came tumbling about their ears, or the New York fields- 


men were dogging their hits, and they all fell for an inning of 26, which was)|,, 


effected in a play of 76 minutes, in which 21 overs and 5 balls were delivered, 
two of which were “wide balls” by Cuppaidge. Thus the two innings of the 
Newarkers amounted to less, by 17 runs, than the one inning of the New Yorke 
ers. 
The Newark players fielded creditably, but not more than ereditably, whilst 
the New Yorkers fielded in every part most beautifully and to general admira- 
tion. Morgan, the stout, deserves distinguished praise, for he let not a single 
ball pass him. It was his prompt stopping and returning the ball which caused 
J. Elverson to be unexpectedly run out ; he was excellent at mid-wicket, and the 
more so as it was unexpected in a man of his bulk ; his catches also, and that of 
Auchinleck at long field were all neat. The Hector of the Newarkers, Wheat- 
croft, had bad luck to begin with; the ball off which he was caught was in 
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It was observable that the New Yorkers were burning with desire! 
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touched it, and the short slip, Sutton, caught it ; so that instead of getting one, 
for it would have been a “ wide ball,” he lost his bat. 

A suspension of play took place in the course of the Newarker’s second inn- 
ings, for the purpose of discussing a/plenteous Refreshment which the hospi- 
tality of the New Yorkers had provided, under the care of the President, John 
Richards, Esq. ; this took up 40 minutes, yet the entire play was concluded by 
3 o'clock. 

The Umpires were Messrs. Groom and S. Nichels. 
score of the game :— 


The following is the 


NEWARK CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS, SECOND INNINGS. 


Wheatcroft, c. Sutton, b. Cup- 

paidge 
Bage, b. 
Beaver, b. Cuppaidge ....+++++. 
J. Elverson, run out 
H. Smith, b. Cuppaidge........ 
Greathead, b. 
E. Elverson, b. Sutton 
G, Elverson, c. Morgan, b. Cup- 
aidge 
Stainsby, not out. 
Tregear, c. Morgan, b. Cuppaidge 
Cuppaidge 

CBS 


b. Sutton 
b. Sutton 
TUN OUL. 
b. Salton . 
c. Auchinleck, b. Sutton ....... 
b. Cuppaidge 


c. Morgan, b. Cuppaidge....... 
not 
b. 
b. Satton 


Wide balls (Cuppaidge).......- 


S| 


NEW YORK CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS. 
Cuppaidge, b. G, 
Holman, b. Wheatcrolt 
Greatorex, b. 
Clarke, leg before wicket, b. G. Elverson ....sseeseeseceeves 
Auchinleck, b. G. Elverson 
Rannie, not out 


Wide ball 


GRAND MATCH AT CRICKET; 

Played on the Ground of St. George’s Cricket Club of New York, on Thurs- 
day and Friday the 27th and 28th August 1846 : being The St, George’s Crck- 
et Club of New York and the Union Club of Philadelphia, versus all Canada. 
That the frequent defeats which have of late befallen the Cricketers of St. 
George may have somewhat humiliated them, we can readily believe, but that 
their energies and courage have been at all impaired may be as promptly denied, 
for they have well determined that they will not ‘stay beaten,” and the match 
which we have here to record is the result of a challenge given by them ; we are 
not certain that the parties are precisely as we have expressed them, or wheth- 
er the terms may have been a little modified, but substantially we are correct, 
and we further understand that the match is a “ home-and home” one, the 
Return Match to be played next year at Montreal. 

Thursday came in very inauspiciously, for it continued to rain until past noon 
and play was not called until half past 3, P. M., the Canadians being first put 
to the bat. Messrs. Heward and Helliwell taking the lead against the bowling 
of Comrey and Groom, both round bowlers. Helliwell was the first to fall, 
which was his fate in ten minutes, he being caught at the middle wicket by Com- 


ireys and nothing being on the score except two wide balls. 1 wicket, 2 runs. 
Mr. Wilgress was his successor at the bat, and shortly afterwards Heward was 
finely caught at the short slip by Bradshaw, after he had made a pretty 2 and a 
\L. 2 wickets, 5 runs. Then came Lieut. Hornby, who maintained his bat 19 
minutes without making a run, and was at length despatched by Groom. $ 
wickets, 11 runs. In his stead came Captain Denison, whose career was a short 
one, for Groom disposed of his stumps in three minutes without a run. 4 wick 
ets, Ll runs. Now came the formidable Sharpe, but he had to quit by a notice 
from Groom, after adding two ones to the score. 5 wickets, 13 runs. Mr. Phil- 
pots now advanced, but shortly retreated before Groom, and without scoring. 
6 wickets, 14 runs. ‘ 

Mr. Birch now came into the battle; he maintained his bat a full half hour 
and made three single hits, but finally he was finely caught at the point by 
Wheatcroft. Before he fell, however, Wilgress was disposed of, who had ad- 
irably sustained the fires of Groom and Comrey for 68 minutes and made only 
two singles, was bowled out by Comrey. 7 wickets, 19 runs; and Captain 
Gray, who succeeded him, was quickly disposed of without arun. 8 wickets, 
19 runs. When Birch fell it was 9 wickets, 22 runs; and now there were but 
French and Conolly at the bat, to finish the innings. French made a single run 
and had his house upset by Comrey, and Conolly having made two fine twos 
brought out his bat. ‘The whole inning amounted to 28, being 15 off the bat, 
and 13 wide balls. The overs consisted of but four balls each, and there were 
delivered 38 overs and 3 balls, besides the wide balls, in 113 minutes. Dudson 
bowled two overs, but was not happy in his style of giving them ; he made am- 
ple amends, however, by his long stop, which was the admiration of both par- 
ties, for not a single bye was scored in the Inning. 

At 5:40 P. M. play was again called, and the St. George and Union Party 


reality a wide ball, but Wheatcroft brought himself within reach of it, his bat 


went in, Turner and Dudson, both Union men, commencing the batting against 
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the bowling of French and Sharpe. Turner in his usual quiet manner made a 
2 and five ones, but when he had maintained his bat half an hour he had the 
misfortune to play a ball from Sharpe upon his own stumps. 1 wicket, 12 runs. 
Wheatcroft took the vacant place, which he maintained 10 minutes, but was 
bowled out without arun. 2 wickets, 14 rans. Winckworth now took the 
bat, and he and Dudson kept slowly adding to the score until sunset, at which 
time Dudson was 5, and Winckworth 2, and the score being 19 with two wickets 
down. 


GRAND CRICKET MATCH IN CANADA. 

Yesterday morning (Aug. 20th) eleven of the Upper Canada and eleven 
of the Montreal Cricket Club met on the ground adjoining the McGill Col- 
lege, to play the Jong-talked-of-match. It threatened rain in the early part 
of the morning, but towards noon the clouds cleared away, and the weather 
was all that could be desired. As might be expected, an immense number 
of ladies and gentlemen quickly arrived to witness this old manly game of 
«« Merry England,” and all manifested the greatest enthusiasm and interest 
during the play. The wickets having been pitched about eleven o’clock, 
the Montreal Club commenced the first innings. Bets were now offered on 
both sides, and each appeared sanguine of success. At the commencement 
of the game the utmost silence and attention was given, and cheers hailed 
askilful hit, or run. Mr. Connoly commenced, and levelled his wicket 
with the second ball. Mr. Mills followed, and made no runs. At his sixth 
ball he was bowled out. Dr. Liddell and Mr. Hornby then went in. The 
latter gentleman was caught by Muttlebury in gallant style at the sixth ball, 
but only scored one. Capt. Dennison’s batting was admirable ; but the best 
in this innings was undoubtedly that of Mr. Wilgres, who scored 24. 
Messrs Birch and Burnaby also batted well. The bowling of Messrs S'narp 


head carver ; Warde, in the army; his mother, wet nurse to many of Queen 
Charlotte’s children ; G. Wild, a surgeon; Oxberry, jun., intended for one 
and articled to Mr. Septimus Wray; T Green. a tailor; Hammond a pain- 
ter and glazier; H. Wallack, a sailor; T. J. Serle, inthe law; Ransford, @ 
butcher; Binge, a cutler ; Hodges, a banker’s clerk; C. Kemble, clerk in 
the Post-office ; Ryder, a commercial traveller; C. Kean had a cadetship 
tendered him, but refused it; C. Mathews, the present, an architect ; Blan- 
chard, a painter; Conway, a linendraper’s shopman ; Collins, the singer, @ 
cook; Pope, a miniature painter; Osbaldiston, a Manchester warehouse- 
man. So various have been the sources from which we have drawn our his- 
trionic wealth. And managers, also, strangely thwart the views of their 
friends—Colman ihe younger was intended for the bar ; Price, the American, 
was an attorney ; so is Lumley, of the Italian Opera House , Loveridge, of 
the Marylebone Thee tre was a cheese monzer. 


Cunning Ducks --Capt. Jesse has given severa! very curious instances 
of the sagacity of ,ogs and other animals; we beg to give one respecting 
three ducks, whir:h belonged to a person living in Hornsay, whose garden 
led to the New Jiver. In November last, the ducks went out as usual, but 
did not return at their accustomed hour of the evening. Weeks passed by, 
and no sign 0“ the waddlers, until the month of February, when, late one 
night, after the owner and his wife were gone to bed, the former heard a 
quacking ‘sort of noise in the garden; upon which he said to his wife, ‘Here 
are the drseks come back, I know their gabble.” He got up, and sure enough 
there W ere the three ducks, loudly expressing their joy at returning to their 
own r’yost. Whether the ducks heard any conversation between mine host 
ind !sis good woman that they were about to be sent to market, in Novem- 
ber, we cannot say ; but that they waddled off and remained absent for three 
®,onths, and then returned, is a fact. 


and Philpetts was very good. At the close of this innings the number sc ored 
was 63, which did not appear to meet the anticipations of the Montreal par- 
ty. It was closed about ten minutes after one. 

Immediately atter, the Toronto club commenced in high spirits. M essrs 
Heward and Helliwell took the batts, the former gentleman cleverly sc ored 
13, and the latter, who was one of the best cricket players on the field, ran 
himself out after having scored 33. Messrs Grey, Philpotts and French. fol- 
lowed in excellent style, and a majority of runs for the Toronto Club was 
now evident. About the middle of this innings, each Club entered the Mc- 
Gill College, and partook of some refreshments ; about ahalf an hour after 
they returned, and at ten minutes to five the whole of the wickets were 
down with a score of one hundred and eight—a majority of forty-five over 
their opponents. 

The Montreal Club, nothing daunted, again took the. wickets for the se 
cond time. The batting in this innings was not quite as good as in their 
first, with the exception of Messrs Smithe and Connoly, who seemed deter- 
mined to make up for their former ill luck—the first gentleman scoring se 
venteen, and the latter twenty-one. In one of the hits Mr. Connoly made, 
he scored six runs—the best hit of the day. At the close of this innings, 
the Montreal Club scored sixty-two, being only a majority of seventeen over 
the first innings of the Toronto Club. It was closed at a quarter to seven 
At the second innings, the Toronto Club scored twelve with six wickets to 
go down, when the Montreal Club expressed themselves satisfied, and that 
the game should now terminate. 


‘“* A House Divided Against Itse/f.”—Giovanni Ansani, or Anzani, was 
an Italian singer and composer of some eminence. He was of the irritabile 
genus, and his wife, the Signora Maccherini, belonged to the same class, 
but far outvied her spouse in violence of temper. It is said, that when em-_ 
ployed in the same theatre, if one happened to be applauded more than the 
other, which was sure to be the case, as the lady was but an indifferent 
singer, they have been known to hire persons to hiss the successful rival. 


Strange if True—The Gazette de France relates the following, ‘which,’ 
says that journal, * would be most incredible, were it not authenticated by 
more than two hundred persons who were eye-witnesses of the circumstan- 
ces :’°—About half past seven o’clock, on the evening of the Sth instant, at 
Nimes, a high mettled horse suddenly started off, and ran with frightful ra- 
pidity down the narrow rue de "IE lfance, and upon arriving in front of the 
chateau Faliase he suddenly reared upon his haunches, and neighed upon 
seeing three young children, who in their fright had thrown thetnselves up- 
on the pavement. The animal then slowly approached the youngest of the 
children, gently licked his head with his tongue, then raising its fore foot, 
gently passed it over his knees, and slowly and quietly left the spot. The 
horse had recognised in the child the son of his master’s friend. 


Sharp Practice.—An attorney brought an immense bill to a lady for busi- 
ness done. The lady (to whom he had once paid his addresses) murmured 
at the charges. ‘‘ Madam,” replied the limb of the law, ‘‘ I had a mind to 
convir.ce you that my profession is lucrative, and that should not have 


Lower Canada must, therefore, rest for a better opportunity to regain its|/>een a bad mateh.” 


laurels. 
MONTREAL CLUB. 


FIRST INNINGS. SECOND INNINGS. 


Proxkeepers.—Wyndham, one hot night, was walking in the lobby behind 
ths seats at Covent Garden ; a fop came up to him abruptly, and said “ Are 
- the boxkeeper?” ‘* No,” said Wyndham, “ Are you?” 


The Head of the Profession.—A person threw the head of a on to 
the stage of the Belleville Theatre. Cotru, advancing to the front, said, 
* Gentlemen, if any one amongst you has lost his head, do not be uneasy, 
for I will restore it on the conclusion of the performance.” 


Au Irish gentleman the other day, in the excess of connubial affection, 


exclaimed, ** Heaven forbid my dear, that I should ever /ive to see youa 
widow |” 


_ An hophony lately sent in a bill to a lady which ran thus—* Tocur- 
ing your husband till he died.” 


A Light in the East.—A newspaper is about to be established in the 


coves soseceececeseeseesaccess 9) (City of Jerusalem. Solomon, with all his wisdom never dreampt of such a 


Connolly, b. 0 b. 21 

Dr. Liddell, TUN 2 Grey. 0 

Mr. Mills, b. 0 b. Sharpe 3 
Capt. Hornby, Cc. Philpots...... l b. 0 
Birch, b. Sharpe 4 Hallowell O 
Burnaby, b 5 b. 0 
Smithe, Di cod 0 b. 17 
‘Shipway, b. dow... 4 b. 
Napier, not LD. 

By@S. 6 etree e Cee eee 2 
Wide balls. 8 


TORONTO CLUB. 
FIRST INNINGS, 

Helliwell, b. Burnaby... * 33 
Sharpe, stumped WY 
Grey, b. 
Barber, b. GOs 
French, not 
Humphries, c. Hornby eee eee eee 


. Montreal Times. 

“ 

Our Actors’ Early Days.—Macklin was a boxer at Hockley-in-the-Hole ; 
Charles Mathews, the elder, was educated as arigid Methodist; Kemble 
was intended for a Catholic priest; so wae Vandenhoff ; Holcroft was a sta- 
ble boy and Newmarket jockey; Suett was a chorister at St. Paul’s; Shu- 
ter a pot-boy ; Munden, a hackney writer, Oxberry, a rat printer—i. e., one 
who never served his apprenticeship ; W. Bennett, a sailor ; Pearman, aca- 
bin boy; ‘* The African Roscius,” a * help” to Wallack in New York; Web- 
ster, a dancing-master ; Buckstone, a lawyer’s clerk ; Jerrold, inthe Navy ; 
Gattie, a barber ; W. H. Williams, a baker ; Lyons, a carpenter; Harley, a 
lawyer's clerk ; Yates in the Commissariat; Cooper, a brush maker, Sapic, 
page to Queen Caroline ; Sinclair, in the band of a regiment; Wilson, a 
rinter and precentor ; Templeton, a precentor ; T. Cooke, master of the 
d of an Irish regiment ; Wilkinson, a bookbinder; Davidge, a composi- 


— 4 Good Spokesman.—It is stated, in Hood’s Magazine, that, at a west 
Total ...+++e++e++e++eee0+ 62) end debating society, a journeyman wheelwright was by far the best spokee- 


The Last Plea.—A fellow was charged with stealing a piece ot cloth, 
when the lawyer put in as a plea, that the individual charged with steali 
‘could not see 1t, for it’s an invisible green. Boston Yankee. 


A Sad Situation.—A Darlington draper, declaring his love across the 
counter, passionately whispered— 

Whene’er I see those lovely eyes, 

I rave, I burn, I dote, I dies! 


_ Tight Lacing.—A learned doctor, referring to tight lacing, avers that it 
is a public benefit, inasmuch as it kills all the foolish girls, and leaves the 
wise ones to grow up to be women. 


Table Civilities.—‘ Shall I help you to the butter ?” said a landlady, of 
a cheap boarding-house to one of her guests. ‘ Don’t trouble yourself,’ 
was the reply, “ the butter is plenty strong enough to help itself.” 


Sailor's Wit.—A shipowner had considerable trouble with a seaman who 

had got top heavy on his advance wages. After the vessel had accomplish- 

ed her voyage, it came to this man’s turn for settlement. 

* What name ?” 

“Cain, Sir,” was the reply. 

os What !” rejoined the merchant, “‘ are you the man who slew his bro- 
er ?”” 

“ No, Sir,” said Jack, with a knowing wink, “I am the man that was 

slewed.” 

Honesty Encouraged (?)—A servant girl in an inn at Bradford, picked u 

& purse, containing £200, and immediately went in search of its owner. Af- 

iter a day’s delay a person residing in Halifax claimed, and had it returned 

- aie when he generous/y rewarded the truly honest servant with fifteen 
illings ! 


A gentleman, not very well dressed, lately entered the office of the Socie- 


tor; Reeve, a banker’s clerk ; Mrs. Mardyn, a housemaid ; Young a sur-, 
geon; Marble, a silversmith ; Hackett 


ty for the Propagation of the Gospel in London, and without giving his 


» a merchant; Rice, a ship figure, name, handed to the Secretary seven £100 notes, 
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~~ NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 29, 1846. 


We hear with great pleasure, and from various quarters, that our wood friend: 
in the British Provinces of America, and more especially of Canada, are begin 
ning to view the late important measures of Free Trade which were advocated 
and carried through by Sir Robert Peel, in a more favorable light than their 
earliest apprehensions would allow them to be seen. It is by no means surpris- 
ing that at the first blush of the matter they should feel both anxious and fear- 
ful of consequences, for they saw nothing but the proposal itself without thé 
precautions against evil, the compensation for change threatening considerable 
commercial depression, and the continuation of those colonial restrictions which 
are usually found exercised on the part of a mother-country towards her colo- 
nies. It is true also that Sr Robert Peel never publicly propounded any speci: 
fic plan for the maintenance and preservation of Canadian interests by way of 
atonement for their probable depreciation when his new measures should go into 
effect, and it is equally remarkable that the opponents of those measures were 
exceedingly cool with regard to the Provincial interests, since they were but 
slightly alluded to once or twice in the course of the debates, on the part of the 
Protectionists. 

But all this, coupled with the name and statesmanlike character of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, does not warrant the notion that he was either ignorant or forgetful of 
that part of Her Majesty's foreign dominion which is one of the brightest jew- 
els of her crown, and to preserve which an efficient government would rather 
make a few prudent sacrifices than wantonly trifle with the well-being. Suffi- 
cient indications were exhibited, and indirectly expressed too, that the safety 
and prosperity of Canada wouldbe cared for, and there are none will deny 
that both his views were far-seeing and his plans completely matured. The 
preservation of the British dominions in all their integrity, a favorite political 
maxim of the Whigs, was and is if possible even more strongly at heart by the 
Conservatives, but this they would rather insure by prudence than by the dogged 
and blood-thirsty sway of the sword, this last being but the pis-aller of gloomy 
and obstinate toryism and pseudo-protectionism. Now the class of commer. 


petrated the day after a battle. We have no hesitation in saying that the whole 
is infamously false, that not only now but at all times before, British troops were 
incapable of such horrid butchery. Private John Lum. indeed! a fine author- 
ity supposing such a man to have existed ; and the Stamford Mercury to indorse 
such a story! We know not who now sways the editorial sceptre of that jour- 
nal, but we remember the time when it was second to no other in sound judg. 
ment and shrewd common sense ; and would have disdained the admission of it 
epon such a foundation as is here exhibited. 


The Drama. 


Park Theatre.—The business of this theatre has been tolerably brisk during 
the performances of Mr. Collins, although not of such a character as should 
ensue from the appearance of a Star actor. There is no doubt that he has been 
much over-rated, and, what is worse that he has been much over-heralded to 
the public. Taken as a system there is probably nothing more injurious in its 
consequences to every artist who is not fairly « at the top of the tree ;” for the 
visitor going with his ideas inflated and his expectations enlarged is sure to un- 
dergo something in the nature of a collapsation, and the aspirant sinks immediate- 
ly as much below his deserts as he before stood above them. Mr. Collins is, in 
fact, a good actor, he understands stage business well, and knows how to fill up 
a,gap in the dialogue—by the bye a peculiarly useful quality at the Park Thea- 
tre. His voice both in speaking and singing is clear and pleasing, his figure = 
unexceptionable, his action unconstrained, his gesticulation, except when it is 
purposely intended to be more Hibernici, graceful enough, and as a Stock actey 
he would be exceedingly valuable. Rut he lacks the seul of humour and can- 
not get entirely beyond the mere respectable. He has recently performed a 
new character, that of O'Grady in“ The Irish Post,” in which he has added 
got alittle to his professional reputation among us. This is what he should 
have done at the outset ; his debut should have been in an entirely new charac- 
ter, where invidious comparison could not be made, for Mr. Collins should know 
by this time that such is human nature that mankind will, and almost cannot help, 
eomparing the present with a past favorite. After making a favourable impres- 
sion he should then have taken one of Power's characters, and by such means he 
would probably have stood somewhat different in professional estimation from 
what he does at present. He judiciously chose three distinct phases of Trish 


cial men is always liberal in sentiment, and whilst they offer remonstrances, o 
supply hints or information they do not conclude respecting the measaires of go- 
vernment as regards their own local interests until they know fully the extent 
of the operation which affects them. 

Had Sir Robert Peel continued in power there is no doubt that ere this Cana- 
da would have been in full possession of the knowledge of his projects in their 
favor. It is well perhaps that he was pretty well aware of the sentiments of 
his successors on that head, and that he substantially comcided. with them. It 
is true that Lord John Russell, the new Premier, has not directly opened the 
subject of Canadian affairs, but it must be remembered that each successive 
minister at the head of affairs has got his own hobby-horse, the paces of which 
he desires to try, before he goes into the general affairs of the manege. The Sugar 
Duties are Lord John’s Hobby-horse, bred of Free Trade, and in the considera- 
tion of its training the minister has expounded the principle which, though ap- 
plied immediately te the West Indies must necessarily and justly be brought to 
bear ou the Province of Canada. In gradually removing the differential duties 
on Sugar, and thus opening the British Ports as widely in that article to one 
country as another, he takes off the restrictive impositions which, being retain- 
ed would incapacitate the British West India colonies from fair competition with 
others. he gives spirit to their movements, and incites to skill and industry. Can 
we imagine that Lord John should meditate all this, with the important colony of 
Canada staring him in the face, and that he will remain in perfect apathy as to 


character for his benefit on Wednesday evening, which will leave a very favoura- 
ble impression of him for his future appearances both here and elsewhere on 
the American boards. ‘Those were O’Rafferty in « Born to good Luck,” Mor- 
gan Rattler in “ How to pay the Rent,” and O’Grady in “The Irish Post.” 
Bowery Theatre —The Bowery is a good deal thrown upon its stock resour- 
ees just now, and has called in the aid of Mr. H. P. Grattan in order to make a 
“ good bill.” This actor is an author also, and deals a little in melo-drama, 
which, as it neither requires consistency nor good language, may be furnished 
in abundance at a short notice. Among the pieces brought forward for his spe- 
cial performance are “ The Rebel Chief” and «The Dying Gift” in each of 
which Mr. Grattan is the hero. The management has also produced the once 
favourite tragedy of ‘* Barbarossa,” in ‘which Clarke sustained the character of 
Selim in very good style. The houses are good, for the Bowery audiences are 
-onstant in their loves and warmly encourage their temple of the Drama. 


Niblo’s Garden.—Mdlle Blangy has created quite an enthusiasm here by her 
style of dancing—and indeed of her acting—Gisel’e in the new ballet. It is 
much to the credit of this artiste that she has elevated the piece from that of a 
mere series of graceful movements to the condition of a pantomimic drama, and 
that the spectators take as much interest in the developement of the plot as 
they do in the skill of the dancer Mr. Henri also, albeit the role of the male 
idancer is seldom greatly relished, has largely established himself in public favor 


the latter? Impossible ! 

Besides all this the conduct of Canada in the premises has been both mode- 
rate and dignified. She has not been supine, it is true, but has shown herself 
to be awake to her own welfare and prosperity ; but she has neither been vio- 
lent in word nor deed, she has respectfully put forth her representations to 
Home government on which she relied, and though doubtlessly anxious about 


final results, and evidently unsettled somewhat in her commercial speculations,}| 


she relies—and she may rely—on the wisdom of Parliament and its sense of her 
territorial importance, to do justice to her industry and to uphold her as 
what she is—a highly important branch of the British Empire. 


iby his appropriate performance of the dramatic duties of his part. The neat- 
ness and precision with which the wholeis got up under the management of 
Gabriel Ravel is beyond all praise. ‘The English nights—we shall not call them 
“ off-nights,” are quite as crowded as the others. “ Faint heart never won fair 
lady” and «Sketches in India” have been performed here in capital style, and 
‘in short Nillo’s is the grand resort of all who desire tosee the best talent in town. 
Chatham Theatre.—Mrs. Flynn, Miss Cruise, and Mr. W. Marshall are the 
igreat guns }aere at present. ‘The pieces are of the melo-dramatie cast such as 
Gilderoy,’” The Orphan’s Legacy,” Shadow on the wall.” &c. Mr. 
Fenno is doi ng the light comic. They are doing a good business here. 


We copy the following from the Journal of Commerce of this city, remark- 
ing by the way, that if we had found it in the columns of any less respectable, 
a newspaper we should nut have condescended to notice it. 


Literarn Notices. 


A Text-Biook on Chemistry, for the-use of Schools and Colleges ; by Johr 


Tue tate Barries wy Inpra.—The Advocate of Peace for August, edited’ | Wm. Drape r, M. D., Professor of Chemistry inthe New York University, &c., 


by Elihu Burritt, contains a letter published in the Stamford Mercury (England) ike 


from a Private, John Lum, dated the 8th of March, giving soime account of the | 


battles last December, on the banks of the Sutlej. Having spoken of the bat-!! 


Harper & Brothers.—We have just received the above admirable com- 
pendium, ot w estimate of which is so fully expressed in the following critique, 


tle of the 20th, the writer adds :—* On the succeeding morning, we commenced |that we cite it in full: 


hanging and shooting all the prisoners, which dreadful work occupied us nearly| «Those who, from the distinguished reputation of Professor Draper, would 
the whole of the day!!!’ This is certamly a most éxtraordinary statement, expect to fi nd in an elemental ‘Treatise on Chemistry, method, brevity, clearness, 
and ready as we are to believe that war has many horrors veiled from public land comple teness, will not,in the work before us, be disappointed. It is an epi- 
sight, we can hardly imagine that such an atrocity as this could be perpetrated. tome of ther whole science, in its present advanced state, illustrated by nearly 
by an English Army-in this century. Besidés, hanging is a very unusual mode’ ‘three hund red neat engravings, and presenting in the margin a series of con- 
of putting prisoners to death. But if there be any truth in the story, the whole densed and pertinent questions, designed for the examination of students, on all 
civilized world will brand with indelible infamy the author of such a shocking |important t ovics. ‘The excellent treatise of Professor Draper on Light, and the 
violation of the dictates of humanity, and the universal laws of modern war ingen‘ ious experiments by which he demonstrated the existence and pro- 


jvery 
Surely such a deed as here described, would have rung in the ears of every perties of tlie Tithonic rays, have given him well-merited celebrity ; and we are 
‘\gratitied to observe the skill and ability shown in the present volume, bringing 


civilised human being long before this, had there been ; ati : i 
any foundation fer the)| is great ac xjuisitions down to the use of students, and opening before them the 


story. Even the atrocities of the French at Algiers, repulsive as they are to | ath he has’ trod, and offering to them incentives to further and greater disco- 


the soul, are nothing to this, for it is represented as an affair in cold blood, per-, vélibe in th's vast field of chemical science. It is known that Professor Draper 
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edited Kane's Treatise on Chemistry ; but what is spooedingly honourable to 
him is perhaps not generally known, that when the Messrs. Harpers (the pub- 
lishers) tendered to him one thousand dollars as the reward of his labour, he de 
clined the acceptance of it, and desired them to transmit that amount (which 
was done) to the author of that work, with whom he was personally unacquaint-, 
ed, but whose efforts in his favourite science he justly appreciated. ‘The moral) 
beauty of this act surpasses, in our eye, the brightest honours of science.” —Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 
Miss Beecher’s Address.—The Harpers also publish this appeal of the well- 
known authoress on behalf of her sex and the youth of our cities. It is well) 
worthy the serious attention of the community at large, and as it is issued at, 
one shilling, every well-wisher of humanity ought to read it and circulate it. || 
Harpers’ Pictorial Shakspeare, Nos, 103-4, just issued, beautifully illustrated. | 


DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
Security to the Patrons of Brandreth’s Puls. , 
NEW LABELS, 
DP The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth’s Pills, 
contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 
BRANDRETH’S PILLS RELIABLE. Let no one suppose that the Brandreth’s Pills are 
not always the same. They are. They can never be otherwise. The principles apon which 


| |they are made are so unerring, that a million pounds could be made per day without the most 


remote possibility of a mistake occurring. Get the genuine, that is all, and the medicine will 


give you full satisfaction. 
When the blood is in an unsound condition, it is as ready for infection, as land plongbed and 


harrowed to receive the allotted grain. These who are wise, will therefore commence the 


purification of their blood without delay ; aud those who are already attacked with sickuess 


should do the same. , 
Ladies should wse Brandreth’s Pills frequently. They will ensure them from severe sick- 


: A ROMANTIC INCIDENT. 
The Paris correspondent of the New York Courier des Etas Unis in 
describing a recent fete in Paris, tells the following story : 
At one of the last soirees given by the minister of foreign affairs, the con- || 
course was very great of ladies of the diplomatic corps when Ibrahim Pa-|| 
cha was announced. His Egyptian highness passed smiling along the front) 
of the charming line,-when, having reached the extremity of the circle,|, 
where stood Madame X., the face of the prince became suddenly flushed, | 
and he immediately passed on, with difficulty concealing the traces of live-|| 
ly emotion. It was still more difficult for the lady to hide her confusion. 

We happen to have it in our power to give the true motive of his embar- 
rassment, the disclosure of which can in no wise, at the present time, be in- 

jurious to any one. 

Some time before the battle of Homs, which preceded that of Konieh, and 


ness of the stomach, and generally speaking, entirely prevent it. The Brandreth’s Pills are 
harmless. They increase the powers of life ; they do not depress them. Females will find 
them to secure that state of health which every mother wishes to enjoy. In costiveness, so 
often prevalent at an interesting period, the Brandreth Pills are a safe and effectnal remedy. 
There is no medicine so safe as this, it is more easy than castor oil, and is now generally used 
by numerous ladies through their confinement. Dr. Brandreth can refer to many of our first 
physicians who recommend his Pills to their patients, to the exclusion of all other purgatives, 
and the Pills, being composed entirely of herbs or vegetable matter, purify the blood, and carry 
off the corrupt humors of the body, in a mauner so simple as to give every day ease and plea 


PURIFICATION. 

It is a,settled creed in all correct medical jurisprudence, that unless the blood is kept free 
from impurities, the whole system must inevitably become diseased. When the blood becomes 
clogged, thick, aud moves through the veins and arteries with a sluggish motion, we may rest 
assured that sickness, with its concomitant train of evils, is about to ensue. The utmost care 


during the negotiations which were carried on between Mehemet Ali and |,..y greatest precaution are therefore necessary, and the system should be closely watched, 
Hussien Pacha for a definite arrangement, the Sultan Mahomed, in order to /y,.... who generally provide themselves with mild and aperient physic, should give a pre- 


hasten things to a favorable conclusion, conceived a mysterious project, Of||fereace to such as are of a strictly vegetable nature. 
In the Sultan’s harem was a young pear to be the universal favorite, as they are composed entirely of Vegetables and co-operate so 


which Ibrahim was to be the victim. 


Brandreth’s Vegetable Universal Pills ap- 


girl of Greek origin, of illustrious birth, and of rare beauty ; affecting great! effectually—cleansing the system—purifying the blood and removing all undue biliary secre- 


zeal for her interest, the Sultan told her that he had resolved to present her, 
to Ibrahim Pacha, who was then in Syria; he drew a brilliant picture of the 
happiness and glory that awaited her there, if she could secure his heart., 
“ To succeed infallibly in this,” said he, ‘* here is an irresistible talisman,” 
and he slipped a ring upon her finger. It is known that in Turkey people 
give ready credence to the virtue of talismans in awakening the heart and 
giving birth to love. ‘* Profit by a favourable moment,” added he, “ and 
when Ibrahim is asleep, dip this ring in the beverage which you will give 
him to drink on awakening, and his heart and his hand will be forever se-. 
cured to you.” 

The innocent child set forth, and it was only at Aleppo, that, with a nu-, 
merous suite of slaves loaded with presents for the prince, she succeeded in 


tions. 


Remember, Draggists are NOT permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase of them 
yee oil obtain a counterfeit. B. BRANDRETH, M.D. 


Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, at 274 
Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booth’s, No. 6 Market Street, Brooklyn. 
THE PLUMBE 
NATIONAL DAGUERRIAN GALLERY, 

251 BROADWAY, UPPER COR. MURRAY ST. 
Instituted in 1840. 


TWO PATENTS GRANTED UNDER GREAT SEAL OF THE U.S. 


WARDED THE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, FOUR FIRST PREMIUMS, and 
TWO HIGHEST HONORS, et the NATIONAL, the MASSACHUSETTS, the NEW 


YORK, and the PENNSYLVANIA EXHIBITIONS, respectively, for the 


joining him.—But this extraordinary liberalit existing circu -| 
J y 'IMOST SPLENDID COLOURED DAGUERREOTYPES, AND BEST APPARATUS 


ces, awakened his suspicions, and he would not keep up the young girl but 
sent her to Sidiaga, the Governor of Alexandria. Always credulous, and 
confiding in the virtue of ber talisman, the fair Greek administered to this. 
new master the beverage which the Sultan destined for the conqueror of 
Acre and Damascus, and the Aga immediately expired. Being accused of 
having poisoned him, ‘* Here is,” said she, ‘* in proof of my innocence, the. 
glass, and here is the ring.” The ring was in fact uninjured, but the little, 
stone with which it was ornamented had disappeared. Ibrahim imformed 
of the event and all the circumstances, cateated a generous protection to) 
the young Greek, and took care afterwards to have her restored to her fam-' 


Portraits taken in any weather in exquisite style. 
Apparatus and Stock, wholesale and retail. 
Instruction given in the Art. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000, OR, $2,500,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parlvament. 
HIS Institution embraces important and substantial advantages with respect to Life Assu 
rance and deferred annuities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 


Jhy. 25-tf. 


ily. He never saw her again till he met her in Paris, in the saloon of M. |without expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paid (see table) ; also 


Guizot, and as Madame X. 


The ** Do” Done.—Oue day the Pacha of Aleppo, strolling alone, and in- 
cognito, through the bazaars of Antioch, noticed a furrier who seemed in, 
deep melancholy, and whose whole stock seemed a great quantity of fox tails | 
** What is the cause of your sadness?’ said the Pacha to the merchant. 
“ Alas! my master,” replied the man; “ your servant has been cruelly de- 
ceived by an Armenian merchant who sold me these fox-tails very dear, as- 
suring me that I should make a good profit by them. And now they have 
deen on my hands for three months, I have not sold one, and I am a ruined 
man.” ‘* By the beard of the Sultan,” responded the Pacha, ‘[ will put. 
you in away to sell them all ata high rate, if you will do what [ command 
you. You shall not part with a single tail for less than 300 piastres, and, 
Inshallah, in a few days you shall mot have one left.” The next day the 
Pacha sent orders to the Armeniaf& Merchants, requesting them to appear 
before him forthwith ; and commanding them at the same time, under the’ 
severest penalties, that, as a token of ignominy due to their knavish com- 
mercial dealings, they should every man of them, wear a fox tail stitched! 


or necessity. 


Age. | Sum. | Premium. | Year. 


ithe option of selecting benefits, and the conversion of his interests to meet other conveniences 


DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
The remarkable success and increasing prosperity of the Society has enabled the Directors, 


at the last annual investigation, to declare a fourth bonus, varying fiom 35 to 85 per cent on the 
premiums paid on each policy effected on the profit scale. 


EXAMPLES. 
Bonus | Bonus in| Permanent redac- | Sum ass’d may bor 
added. | cash. | tion of prion row on me policy. 
$ 


1837 | 108875 | 500 24 80 08 2225 
1833 | 96076| 435 53 67 53 1987 
60 | 5000 | 370 80 | 1839 | 82800) 370 45 55 76 1780 
1840 | 58185/ 270 20 39 70 1483 
1841 | 55556) 347 50 37 1336 


The division of profits is annual, and the next will be made in December of the 


For list of local directors, medical officers, tables of rates, and report of last annual meeting, 


(15th of May, 1846, ) see the Society's pamphlet, to be obtained at their office, 74 Wall street, 
New York Board. 


. JACOB HARVEY, Chairman of Local 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, June 22d, 1346. 


to their hinder parts. The furrier’s shop was speedily thronged with cus- 
tomers, to whom he disposed of all his tails at a very handsome profit, and 
he had the satisfaction of squeezing an exorbitant sum out of the Armenian! 


PIANO FORTES, 
URCHASERS are invited to call at CHAMBER’S Ware-Rooms, No. 885 BROADW 
for a superior and warranted article. Api 


who had tricked him. Library of Travel. 


JUST ISSUED, 
PART XXIX. OF fi 


VIRTUE’S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE, vernor and 


State or Naw York, Secrerany’s OrFice, 

July 24, 1846. 
O THE SHERIFF of the city and eounty of New York : Sir—Notice is hereby 
iven, that at the next General Election, to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the 
rst Monday in November next, the following officers are to be elected, to wit, A Go- 
ieut. Governor of this State. Two Canal Commissioners to supply the 
laces of Jonas Earll, Jr . and Stephen Clark, whose terms of service will expire on the 
A Senator, for the First Senatorial District, to supply the 


= is embellished with a highly finished Steel Engraving of the POOL of SILOAM, f. 
by $" ast day of December next. 


- Bartlett, Esq., which has been considered superior to any that have preceded it for 

GEORGE VIRTUE, 
(late R. Martin & Co.) 26 John Street. 
AMERICAN MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


HIS Convention will meet on TUESDAY, the 15th of September next, at 12 o'clock, at 
the BROADWAY TABERNACLE, New York, and continue until the following Satur- 


beauty of design and richness of execution. 
Aug.29-Itp. 


The Committee are happy to state, that ments are nearly completed for the delivery 
of Addresses by various eminent geutlemen, for Lectures upon the practical part of the science, 
for the usual Discussions, aad for Illustrations and other performances ; constituting altogether 
such “‘a feast of things ” as is likely to exceed all former precedent in this country. 

All persons interested in the cultivation of Music are invited to attend, More specific infor- 
mation will be given in due time.—By order of the Committee of Arrangements. 
| GEORGE ANDREWS, E. W. HOOKER, — U. C. HILL, 
EDWARD HODGES, Mas. Doet. THOMAS HASTINGS. 


MANSION HOUSE, NATCHEZ. 
JOHN McDONNELL, (Late of City Hotel), PROPRIETOR. 
TH Subscriber respectfully informs the travelling public, and the public generally, that he 
has removed from the City Hotel, which house he has conducted for the last five years, 
and continues his business at the well known MANSION HOUSE, which will be entirely re- 
fitted and put in the best possible order. 


Aug. 15-tf. 


tronage heretofore so liberally bestowed upon him. JOHN McDONNELL. 


vacancy which will accrue by the expiration of the term of service of John A. Lott, on 
the last day of December next. A Representative in the 30th Congress of the United 
States, for the Third Congressional District consisting of the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th 
wards of the city of New York. Also.a Representative inthe said Congress for the 
Fourth Congressional District, consisting of the 6th, 7th, 10th and 13th wards of said 
city. Also, a Representative in the said Congress for the Fifth Congressional District, 
iconsisting of the Sth, 9th and 4th wards of said city. And also a Representative in the 
said Congress for the Sixth Congressional District, consisting of the 11th, 12th, 16th, 
16th, 17th and 18th wards of said city. 

Also, the following officers for the said county, to wit : 16 Members of Assembly, a 
Sheriff in the place of William Jones, whose term of service will expire on the last day 
of December next A County Clerk in the place of James Conner, whose term of ser- 
vice will expire on the last day of December next, and a Coroner in the place of Ed- 
mund G. Rawson, whose term of service will expire ou the last day of December 


next. Yours, respectfully 
N.S. BENTON, Secretary of State 
Sheriff's Office, New York, August 3, 1846. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State and the re- 
quirements of the statute in such case made and provided for. WM. JONES, 
Sheriff of the City and county of New York. 
All the public newspapers in the County will publish the above once in a week 
until election, and then hand in their bill for advertising the same, so that they may be 
laid before the Board of Supervisors, and passed for payment. 


See Revised Statutes, vol. 1, chap. vi., title 3d, article 3d, part Ist., page 140. 
Aug. 3.—3 m, 


By close attention to the comfort of his guests, he hopes to ensure a continuation of the "| | 


Natchez, March 19, 1846. Aug. 1-6mp. 
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sortment, at a low cost. 
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STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
~~ Great Western Steam Ship Co.’s steam ship the GREAT WESTERN, 1,700 tons, 450 
horse power, B. R. Matthews, Esq , Commander ; the GREAT BRITAIN, 3,000 tons, 
1000 hoise power, Lieut. James Hoskeu, RK. N. Com jer, are intended to sail as follows : 
GREAT WESTERN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 


| FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 

} ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has always 
| on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most esteemed 
ispecies and varieties ; also, hardy Herbacious Plaats, Shrubs, G vines, &c, Orders for 
|Fruit and Ornamental Trees, pam at the lowest rates. BOQUETS of choice flowers taste- 


Po up at all seasons. 
Gardeners to lay out and keep in order Gardens, prune Grape, &e. Gen- 
ie 4 d Gard of ch 


Saturday - - kth April. | Thursday - 7th May,!! 
Saturday - - - May. | Thursday - - «+ 2th June, experienced Ga » an with places, by apply- 
turday - th July. | Thursday - - - 20th Aug, 
Semarday - - 12th Sept. Sth LEFT-OFF WARDROBE AND FURNITURE WANTED. 
y si st aes 4 Siet Oct, | Thursday - ° - 26th Nov | THE highest price can be obtained by Ladies and Geutlemen who wish to dispose of their 
’ GREAT BRITAIN \left-off wardrobe and furniture. By sending a line to the subscriber’s residence, through the 
From Liverpool. From New York. |Post Office, it will be promptly attended to. 
Saturday - - - . 9th May. | Saturday - - - « 6th June.| | J. LEVENSTYN, 466 Broadway, up-stairs. 
- — - - Ladies can be attended to by Mrs. J. Levenstyn. y 4-ly. 
‘Tuesday 20th Oct. | Tuesday é {7th Nov./| AXEMILIAN RADER, 46 Chatham Street, N.Y., Dealer in imported Havana and Prin- 


Vare to Liverpool per Great Western, $100, and $5 Steward’s fee. 

Fare per Great Britain, according to the size and position of the state-rooms, plans of which 
may be seen at any of the Agencies. . 

or freight or passage or any other information, apply in New York to 
New York, 27th February, 1846. RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st. 
TO BOSTON, via NEWPORT & PROVIDENCE DIRECT. 

The well-known and popular steamers MASSACHUSETTS and RHODE ISLAND, of 1000 
tons each, built expressly for Long Island Sound, and by their construction, great strength, and 
powerful engines, are especially adapted to its navigation, now leave each place regularly every 
a exce day. 

Passengers a Boston in the Mail Train take the steamer at Providence about 6 o’elock, P. 
M., and arrive in New York early the following morning. Those from New York leave Pier 
No. 1, Battery Place, at 5 P.M., reach Providence also early the next morning, and proceed in 
the Morning Train for Boston, after a comforbable nights rest on board the Steamer, (in private 
state rooms if desired), without either of Ferry or of being disturbed at Midnight to change 


from Boats to Cars, an annoyance so much complained of, especially by Ladies and Families) | 


travelling in other lines between New York and Boston. 
The RHODE ISLAND, Capt. Winchester, leaves New York on Mouday, Wednesday, and 


riday. 
The MASSACHUSETTS, Capt. Potter, leaves New York on Tuesday, Thursday, and Sa- 


The Boats, going and returning, will land at Newport, and this is now found to be the cheap- 
est, most convenient, end expeditions route for Fall River, Taunton, aud New Bedford passea- 
oe ror Passage, Berths, State Rooms, or Freight, application may be made in Boston, at Red- 
ding & Co., No. 8 State Street, and at the Depot of the Boston and Providence Railroad. . In 
Providence, to the Ayent at the Depot at ladia Point, and in New York of the Agents on the 
Wharf, and at the Office of the Company, No. 10 Battery Place. Jiy4-6m. 
J. T. WILLISTON, 

DEALER IN WATCHES, (Wholesale and retail), 
No. 1 Cortlandt-st., (UP STAIRS), Cor. Broadway, New York. 

ALL Watches sold at this establishment, warranted to perform well, or the money refunded. 
Watches, Clocks, Musical Boxes, aud Jewelry, repaired in the best mauner at the low seegpions 

Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. J. T. WILLISTON, 

Nov. S-ly. No. 1 Courtlandt-st., Up Stairs. 

LAP-WELDED 
— BOILER FLUES, 
16 LONG, AND FRkom 1-2 LNCHES ‘ro 5 INCHES DIAMETER, 
Can be obtained only of the Patentee, ‘THOS. PROSSER, 
28 Platt Street, N.Y. 


DR. POWELL, M.D. 
OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, 261 BROADWAY, cor. Warren-Street. 
TTENDS TO DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 to 
A 4P.M. His method of weating AMAUROSIS has been highly successful. This affec- 
tion is frequently far advanced before the suspicious of the patient are aroused, the disease often 
arising without any apparent cause, aud the eye exhibiting very little morbid change. The more 
prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and impairment of vision, objects at first looking 
misty or confused—in reading, the letters are not distinetly defined, but run into each other — 
vision becomes more and more indistinct ; sometimes only portions of objects being visible, 
dark moving spots or motes seem to float in the air, flashes of light are evolved, ‘mapper Same 
by: pain, giddiness, and a sense of heaviness in the brow or temple, too frequently by neglect or 
maltreatment, terminating in total loss of vision. 
CATARACTS and OPAC SITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed, The most 
inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty be 
distinguished from the natural. 
SPECTACLES.— Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular defects. Re- 
sidence and Offices 261 Broadway, cor. Warren-st. Spt.13-Ly. 


JOHNSON’S DRUG AND PERFUMERY STORE, 

HIS place now belongs to Mr. HENRY JOWUNSON, a partner in the late firm of A. B. 
T Sendo & Co. No establishment of the kind was ever more satisfactorily known,—situated 
in Broadway, cor. Chamber Street, (Granite Buildings),—and always copiously supplied with 
delicate Perfumeries of the choicest importation, toilet articles in large variety, pure Drugs and 
Medicines, &c. The fashionable resideut and traveller will find at Johnson's a as- 

y 


OSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and delicacy 
of point, surpasses any pen hitherto made by Mr. Gillott. Jt possesses a greater degree off 
strength than any other fine pointed peu, thus making it of a more durable character. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive iu all sections of this country, 
éach card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the Great Croton 


Aqueduct. 


The Dam at Croton River. 

* Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 

View of the Jet at 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 

‘in Union Park, 
" ‘The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style, mast 
render them the most popular of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrel Pen, com- 


i t th with considerable elasticity, for sale to the trade by 
HENRY JESSOP, 91 John Street. 


THE LONDON PENNY MAGAZINE, PENNY CYCLOP-EDIA, &c., 
i Imported and For Sale, ( Wholesale and Retail,) 

BY EDMUND BALDWIN, 155 BROADWAY. 
_ J. THE PENNY MAGAZINE of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.” 
+Voluwme for 1845 i *now complete. All the back volumes constantly on hand. , 

2. THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA.—It is unnecessary, in any 
announcement, to point out the value of this ‘‘ Supplement to the Cyclopedia.” To the pur- 
chasers of the original work it will be almost indispensable ; for, ranging over the whole field 
of knowledge, it was impossible, with every care, to avoid some material omissions of matters 
which ought to have found a place. But to these, and even to readers who may not desire to 
possess the complete Work, the Supplement has the incalculable advantage of exhibiting the 
march of Progressive Knowledge.—Volume ONE is now complete, and may be had bound in 

eep, or in parts. cbt 
~ 7 Om THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA of the “ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.”—The name of the Peuny Cyclopedia was derived from its original issue in a 
weekly sheet, when a work of much less magnitude was contemplated. From its commence-| 
ment it has been supported by a great body of Contributors, eminent in their respective depart- 
ments ; and its articles, ia many of the great branches of knowledge, are regarded as authori- 
ties, and have acquired celebrity, wherever the English language is read.—Complete and bound 
in 27 volumes sheep, or in 14 vols. 1-2 Russia. Fb. 21-tf. 


cipe Segars in all their variety. {7 LEAF TOBACCO for SEGAR Manufacturers, 
and Manufactured Tobacco constantly on hand. July 7-ly. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERFOOL PACKETS. 
O SAIL fron NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL on the 11th of each 


month :— 

Ships. Captains. From New York. | From Liverpool. 
SHERIDAN, F. A. Depeyster, Sept. 26. Noy. 11. 
GARRICK, B. 1. Trask, Oct. 26. Dee. 11. 
ROSCIUS, Asa Eldridge, Nov. 26. Jan. i. 
SIDDONS, E. B. Cobb, Dec. 26. Feb. 11. 


These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the City of New York, 
with such improvemeuts as combine great speed with unusual comfort for passengers. 

Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price of 
sage hence is $100, for which ample stores will be provided. These ships are commanded by 
cp rm masters, who will make every exertion to give general satisfaction. 

, Neither the Captains or owners of the ships will be responsible for any letters, parcels, or 

jpackages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. For freight or passage, 

lapply to E. K. COLLINS & Co., 56 South Street, N.Y., or to 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12 1-2 cents per single sheet, 50 ceuts per ounce, aud 
newspapers 1 cent each. 

Messrs. E. K. Collins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers to discoutinne 
lal Advertisements not in theie names of the Liverpool Paekets, viz. ie ROSCIUS, SID- 
|DONS, SHERIDAN and GARRICK. To prevent disappointments, notice is hereby given, 
that contiacts for passengers can only be made with them. My 244f. 


~~ NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
pg Atene from NEW YORK oun the Lith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month :— 
Ships. Captains. From New Youk. From Liverpool. 
‘WATERLOO, W. H. Aflen, July Aug. 26. 
JOHN R.SKIDDY, James C. Luce, Aug. 11. Sept. 26. 
STEPHEN WHITNEY, | C. W. Popham, Sept. 11. Oct. 26. 
VIRGINIAN. W. HL. Parson. Oct. 11. July 26. 


ALEXANDER WATSON, ~- 
NOTARY PUBLIC AND COMMISSIONER OF DEEDS, ATTORNEY AND COUN- 


SELLOR AT LAW, Office No. 77 Nassau Street ; House No. 426 Broome Street. Office}| 


| These ships are of the first class, and their accommodations are unsurpassed for elegance and 
jconvenience. The reputation of their Commanders is well known, and every exertion will be 
made to promote the comfort of Passengers and interests of Importers. For freight or passage, 
apply to 
My 24ly. ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South Street. 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS. 

(QIAILING from NEW YORK on the 6th and from LIVERPOOL on the 21st of each month, 
bOI excepting that when the day of sailing fall on Sunday the Ship will be dispatched on the 
succeeding day. 


hips. t Captains. | From New York. From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,)Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J. C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,)Mar. 21, July 21, Nov. 21, 
Independence, F. P. Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April 21, Aug. 21, Dee. 21, 


Henry Clay. Nye. Apri6, Aug. 6, Dee. 6.|May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21. 

These ships are of a very superior character; are not surpassed either in point of elegance 
jand comfort of their Cabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, and offer great 
[inducements to shippers, to whom every facility will be granted. 

They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be devoted 
lto the promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 
| ‘The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every deserip- 
|tion will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can et ail times be obtained upon pom 9 
jcation to the Stewards. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Pareels, or 
Packages seat by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight or pas 
sage, apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., NY. or to 

My 31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 

LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail on the 1st, 10th, and 20th of every Month. 
HiS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following Ships, whicte 
will succeed each other, in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from 
NEW YORK and PORTSMOUTH on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from LONDON on the 
7th, 17th, and 27th of every month throughout the year, viz. :— 


| Ships. Captains. From New York. From Portsmouth. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, Janu. 1, May 1, Sept. 1| Feb. 20, Jane 20, Oct. 20 
| Northumberland, | R. H. Griswold, 10, 10, 10} Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. | 
/Gladiator, R. L. Bunting, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
| Mediator, J. M. Chadwick, | Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Switzerland, Knight, 0} April l, Aug. 1, Dec. 1 
Quebec, F. B. Hebard, 20, 20 10. 10, 10 
| Victoria, EE. E. Morgan, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
| Wellington, D. Chadwiek, 1! 10, 10| May 1, Sept. 1, Jam} 
Headrick Hudson | G. Moore, 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Prince Albert, W. S. Sebor, April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 p , 4 20 
Toronto, EK. G. Tinker, 10, 10, 10 Sun Per. 1, Feb. 1 
Westminster. Hovey. 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
Great care will be taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best description, 
| The price of Cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward for each adult, without Wines and 
Liquors. Neither the Captains or Owners of these Packets will be responsible for any Letters, 
|Parcels, or Packages sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., or to 
My 24-tf. JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE OLD LINE OF PACKETS for LIVERPOOL will hereafter be despatched in the 
following order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on 
the succeding day, viz. :— 


Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Oxford, 8. Veaton, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1| July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Cambridge, W. C. Barstow, 16, 16, 16 | Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Montezuma, new | A.W. Lowber, | July 1, Nov. 1, Mar. 1 16, 16, 16 
Fidelia, new W. G. Hackstaff, 16, 16, 16 | Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, G. Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 

New York, T. B. Cropper, 16, 16, 16/ Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June I 
jColumbia, new J. Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May 1 16, MK, 16 
Yorkshire, new D. G. Bailey. 16, 16, 16} Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


These Ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their Cabin accommodations, 
or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. f t. 
The Commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strictest 
tention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers. Punctuality 
as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. é 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every descrip: 
tion will be provided, with the exception of Wines and Liquors, which will be furnished by 
the Stewards if required. 

Neither the Captains or Owners of these Ships will be responsible for any Letters, Parcels* 
or Packages oust by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. For freight 
passage, apply to GOODHUE & Co., 64 South-st., or 

C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., or 


hours from 9 A.M.to6 P.M. A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds and other instra- 
ments in all parts of the City without any extra chaige. My 24-ly. 


BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 
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